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Local Media Associations 


Let me sum up the reaction so far to the proposal for a national association 
of buyers of media. 

From the many letters we have received which comment on the idea, it is 
apparent that Mep1A/scope readers welcome the formation of such a group— 
with one qualification. Again and again, our correspondents have emphasized 
that they would prefer to participate in a working organization. As one 
media director puts it, “I would not be interested in a social type of group.” 

This enthusiasm for a professional, working organization which will make 


_ a real contribution to the professional effectiveness of its members at once 


suggests an answer to a few critics, and a course of action. 

An objection is that media people are already viewed as overspecialized, 
and that such a specialized association would further narrow its members 
and the business of which they are a part. In answer to this I should like to 
point out that the image emerging from the letters I have received suggests 
that the association would certainly not be the kind of parochial group whose 
mission is to defend the media function against all comers, and to exalt the 
process of media selection over other aspects of advertising. Far from 
narrowing the horizons of buyers of media, a working association would both 
broaden the members’ outlook and deepen their understanding of the 
complexities of their jobs. I’m sure our common experience is that grappling 
with actual professional problems tends to break down exclusiveness rather 
than enforce it. 

As to the course of action, it would seem that a working organization 
demands a local, as well as a national structure. To serve its members 
efficiently, it appears than any such organization requires closer and more 
frequent communication among members than an infrequent national 
meeting offers. Many of the really influential advertising and marketing 
groups are organized into regional conferences. 

Moreover, the very successful Advertising Federation of America has 
proved the value of a number of local clubs affiliated with a national organi- 
zation. In the case of the association of buyers of media, there are several 
local or special interest groups either in existence or projected. The New 
England Media Evaluators’ Association (whose activities are reported further 
on in this issue) is a case in point. Also, an International Media Buyers 
Association has just been formed in New York. 

There is no need to depend entirely upon the admittedly slow process of 
founding and organizing a national group. Local and national organization 
can proceed at the some time. I throw out as a suggestion the immediate 
founding of local groups dedicated to the same end. The sooner communica- 
tion among media men is established, the better. 
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h years ago, there was no need for a service magazine for tele- 
on families. 


ours is an era of swift change . . . an era of opportunity for 


i today TV GUIDE offers you the largest circulation in weekly 
gazine history —with 78% of its sales voluntary single-copy pur- 
ses at supermarkets, drug stores, newsstands and other outlets. 


pple will spend more than fifty million dollars this year to buy 
GUIDE magazine because it fills a continuing need which no 
et publication meets. Here is one magazine people read more fre- 
ntly than any other —an average of five times a day per reader. 
e is the one magazine of equal interest to everyone in the family. 
e is a service magazine unparalleled in publication history. 


e consuming daily interest in TV GUIDE magazine insures your 
ertising a frequency of exposure second to none. 





is major showcase for consumer products is currently avail- 


¢ to you at an actual cost per thousand of $2—lowest rate by ... Best-selling 
among major magazines. You can also buy it regionally, with 
ost flexibility. Weekly in America 


the months and years ahead, more and more advertising sched- 
8 will begin with TV GUIDE magazine. You couldn’t get off to 
etter start! 

1988 
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We didn’t choose our street with this in mind but... 


.. could be there’s a reason why The Times lives 
on First Street in Los Angeles. 
The Times is first in Los Angeles—first in public 
service, in circulation, in advertising. 
First by more dramatic margins than ever before. 
Since ABC called at First Street a year ago, The 
Times has jumped its weekday circulation by another 
22,000 — substantially more than the gains of the other 
three metropolitan newspapers combined. Times 


weekday circulation is now a thumping 128,000 ahead 
of the second-ranked metropolitan daily. 

Same story on Sunday. The Times gained 19,00 
while the second Sunday paper lost 8,000—leavingit 
163,000 copies behind The Times’ new ALL-TIME 
RECORD OF 878,219. 

Maybe destiny had a hand in choosing our addres 
so many years ago. At any rate, we have no intention 
of moving from our present location. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Lae ay and Woodward 
New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta and San Francie 
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CURRENT LOOK STUDIES 


Look is an old hand at audience and readership studies, 
and last week unveiled one of each. The audience study 
was done by Alfred Politz, and the readership study by 
Mills Shepard. 

The Shepard study has one feature that is of unusual 
interest, a so-called spread readership study. It consists 
of data derived from a question by Shepard interviewers 
to this effect: “Do you remember having seen anything 
on this spread?” 


One might be tempted to compare this study with the 
recent advertising page exposure study done by Alfred 
Politz for the Saturday Evening Post. However, they are 
quite different. 


The Politz study is essentially a measure of the oppor- 
tunity that an advertiser in the Post has of getting his 
message exposed to a reader. It is not a readership study; 
rather it is a reader traffic study, validated by a glue spot 
device and one-way mirror check studies (see MEDIA/SCOPE 
“Scope on Media,” June 1958). Its whole purpose is to 
determine whether or not a reader opens a particular 
spread in the issue. 

The Shepard study is in effect a kind of casual reader- 
ship study, in which the person is merely-asked whether 
or not he remembers having seen anything on a spread. 
Of course, remembering implies a certain degree of read- 


ership. 

The Look study is concerned essentially with how many 
persons see an average spread in an issue, whereas the 
Post study is concerned with how many times the average 
reader sees a page. 


The Look audience done by Alfred Politz Media 
Studies is, of course, another excellent survey in the field 
of magazine audiences. The nine magazines included 
are, besides Look: The Reader’s Digest, Life, Saturday 
Evening Post, Better Homes & Gardens, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall’s, Good Housekeeping, and Time. The 
Digest and Time replace the defunct Collier’s and 
Woman's Home Companion that with the other seven 
magazines constituted the basis of the last study for Look 
by Mr. Politz in 1955. In commenting upon the study, 
Vernon C. Myers, publisher of Look, declared: “The 
Look-Politz study is in no sense a substitute for the one 
the ARF hoped to conduct [study of 30 consumer mag- 
azines], but in the framework of what one magazine 
can supply, we believe the study goes a long way in 
providing vital information for the industry. The Look- 
Politz survey will supply the needed data on the nine 
magazines in America that carry the bulk of magazine 
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advertising revenue, and which have an aggregate cir- 
culation that is greater than the combined circulations 
of all 544 Sunday newspapers in the United States and 
far greater than the total number of television sets in 


America’s homes.” 


Look and Mr. Myers have been in the forefront of 
those who maintain that consumer magazines should 
unite their strength in fighting competitive media, rather 
than in expending their strength in internecine warfare. 
This new study of magazine audiences certainly con- 
tributes to the selling effectiveness of magazine adver- 
tising directors. 


Last month, a new process which enables advertisers 
to run color advertisements in newspapers approaching 
the quality of slick magazine reproduction was unveiled 
in New York. 


Ironically, it is an advertising agency (Young & 
Rubicam )—not a newspaper—which is responsjble for 
this. Even more ironically, the newspaper in which the 
process made it debut is the New York Herald Tribune, 
which so far has resisted ROP color. 


Essentially, the new process, which Y&R calls its High 
Fidelity Color Process, offers four-color advertisements 
(printed both sides) which appear in the newspaper as 
fly-sheet inserts. The preprints are processed in contin- 
uous rolls, wound on newspaper press spindles, and fed 
into the high-speed presses along with newsprint rolls. 


The problem with this process is that the color stock 
tends to shrink under the heat generated by newspaper 
presses (as much as five inches in one minute of press 
run), which means a normal advertisement would suffer 
when the papers were trimmed. Y&R’s solution: a new 
concept of layout and design which utilizes what might 
be called a “wallpaper” approach. The advertising mes- 
sage will consist of an endless, decorative repeat which 
can be cut at any point and still make sense. 


Young & Rubicam reveals that both General Foods 
and Moore-McCormack Lines shortly will run advertise- 
ments using the new process. 


A long list of major newspapers, including a number 
of large Eastern dailies which have heretofore accepted 
no color, have expressed willingness to accept the inserts 
at black-and-white line rates. 


At least one problem: the possible reluctance of some 
newspapers now running substantial ROP color to go 
along, because of the loss of revenue from composition 
charges. 





NEW DEAL AT THE DIGEST 
Mep1a/scope, in its short history, has seen so many rate 
changes that they’ve almost ceased to be news. 


But the new rate card that Reader’s Digest has just 
issued for 1959 is likely to alter more than The Digest’s 
own rates. It introduces some basic changes in magazine 
rate structure that might well have an effect on the whole 
magazine industry. 

For example: 

Starting in °59, The Digest will have just two rates: 
black-and-white and full color. The two-color advertiser 
can get his second color — any second color — for the 
same price as black-and-white. And the four-color adver- 
tiser will find that, under the new rates, he’s paying only 
11.6 per cent premium over black and white. That, of 
course, will make color the buy at The Digest, and ought 
to increase its color-to-black-and-white ratio. 


Another innovation that may be even more important 
. .. no extra charge for bleed pages. In a magazine where 
an unusually large percentage of advertisers have been 
buying bleeds, and paying the usual 10 per cent premium, 
this should be a welcome change. It’s only a comparatively 
few years since bleeds were available in magazines, and 
the advertiser, from the very beginning, has expected to 
pay extra for them. Will this change his expectations? 

The Digest policy of selling only page units is going by 
the boards. Vertical half-pages will now be sold; paired, 
two to a spread, with two columns of editorial between. 
They'll have to look like advertisements, and not simulate 
editorial, as so many Digest advertisements have been 
doing. And the bleed and two-color features will apply 
to half-page advertisements too. 


There'll be a change in positioning, also. The front- 
of-the-book bunching of advertisers is out, and every 
advertiser will now be adjacent to reading matter. 


Basic reason for the new rate card is said to be to in- 
crease rates in accordance with an increased circulation. 
The Digest’s guarantee for °59 will be 11,850,000 — up 
350,000. (Actually, its March ABC statement shows a 
three months’ average of 12.1 millions.) Rates are up, 
but the cost-per-thousand figures will look more inviting. 

And, while The Digest isn’t boasting of this, our sharp 
pencil shows that, despite the rate rise, advertisers who 
take advantage of these other changes can end by paying 
less than at present. 


PROGRAM AND AUDIENCE 

Program type and share of audience within its market 
are the two leading factors considered by one group of 
time buyers in choosing radio stations. This was brought 
out by NBC Spot Sales’ most recent buyer poll, second 


of a series. 


10 


Results of this questionnaire, exclusively concerned 
with radio, indicated that station coverage, ratings, and 
profile (or personality of a station), in that order, were 
the next most important items to the 258 panelists reply. 
ing. Responses of these buyers, representing 203 agen. 
cies or offices, were, as in the first survey, grouped by . 
agency size, those billing more and less than $5 million, 

Buyers were asked to think in “terms of products pur. 
chased primarily by adults,” after being given definitions 
of three radio station categories: “Top 40 Tunes,” 
“Standard Music and News,” and “Varied Program. 
ming.” Panelists’ replies indicated that programming 
content affects a radio message’s sales effectiveness ip 
three ways: 

e By creating moods compatible with product or copy, 

e By pre-selecting audience type desired. 

e By affecting attention level inherited by commercial, 

As Fred R. Wuellner, media manager of St. Louis’ 
Krupnick Associates, told NBC, “This is where the judg. 
ment of the buyer is all-important. He must decide 
whether the programming surrounding his commercial 
is reaching the market he must reach. Sales effectiveness 
depends upon the compatibility of programming and 
product.” 


AGENCY LICENSING 

Licensing is again rearing its ugly head. This time it 
comes from a new source — the public relations people 
Against the background of the recent annual convention 
of the American Public Relations Association, spokesmen 
for the Miami chapter of APRA pointed out that Florida 
has an “acute” problem stemming from the appearance 
of “phony PR men” and that a PR licensing bill will be 
introduced in the Florida legislature next year “to define 
public relations and set up standards of eligibility.” 

It is oddly compelling that this latest licensing demand 
should come from Florida, especially the Miami area; 
previous centers of such agitation have been in California, 
especially the Los Angeles area, where it has been the 
advertising agencies which have been suggesting that they 
should operate under state license. 

Advertising and PR are right now facing an entire 
series of serious governmental attacks. Outdoor, TV, 
radio, co-op, institutional, PR — all have either recently 
felt the cold blade of Uncle Sam or of the states and 
cities, or are facing proposed legislation which will burt 
—and hurt badly. Licensing in California and Florida 
could well open the door to similar action elsewhere. 

But more important is the fact that licensing is not the 
answer to skulduggery and lapse of standards and integ- 
rity. The answer lies in the efforts of the really qualified 
“pros” to go out and prove to their clients and prospec 
that quality of performance really means something. © 
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M edia | dates 


_13-14: Circulation Seminar for 
cerned Business Publications, 
s, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago. 


: Affiliated Advertising 


Baltimore Hotel, Balti- | 
villion, more. 
S pur. 2: Direct Mail Advertising 
nitions Assn., Chase-Park Plaza, 
unes, St. Louis. 
ere Sept. 15-17: Newspaper ROP Color 
nming Conference, Waldorf- 
ess i Astoria, New York. 


Sept. 22-23: National Business Pub- 

| Copy. lications, N. Y. regional 
conference, Ambassador 

wed Hotel. 
Louis’ Magazine Publishers As- 
judg sociation, Waldorf-As- 
decide toria, New York. 
rercial Advertising Research 
veness Foundation, Waldorf- 
x and Astoria, New York. 


Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 


Point-of-Purchase Ad- 


Oct. 15-17: 


ila vertising Institute, Hotel 
Claridge, Atlantic City. 
lorida Agricultural Publishers 


Assn., Chicago Athletic 


irance 

vill be Assn. 

define Boston Conference on 

| Distribution, Hotel Stat- 

mand ler, Boston. 

= Oct. 23-24: Audit Bureau of Circu- 

ornia, lations, Drake Hotel, 

n the Chicago. 

t they Oct. 27-28: American Assn. of Ad- 
: vertising Agencies, Bilt- 

entire more, N. Y. 

_ TV, 


Nov. 10-12: Association of National 
Advertisers, The Home- 


stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


Nov. 20: Business Publications 
Audit of Circulation, 
Hotel Biltmore, New 


York. 


: National Business Publi- 
cations, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


ebESe £Eas 
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HELEN R. WISCHMEYER 
is media director of Bond & 
Starr, Inc. advertising agency 
in Pittsburgh. Here is the guid- 
ing principle Miss Wischmeyer 
uses when selecting business 
publications for her clients... 


6 6 In determining which publication audience is the best possible 
target for an advertiser’s message, I analyze the publication on the 
basis of circulation as well as editorial values. Audited circulation is 
essential for accurate evaluation. It provides the media buyer with 
facts and figures on a standardized basis which enables him to make 


comparisons and sound recommendations. 9 9) 


Interpretation and evaluation of all the facts are necessary to 
determine the most effective media for your industrial adver- 
tising. Editorial evaluation, readership studies and advertising 
records are some important criteria for selecting the business 
publication that will produce maximum sales results. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Building App 
330 West 42nd Street ..... 
New York 36, New York 





/ Frank Hakewill Knows | 





He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 


Vice President, Roche, Rickerd 
& Cleary, Inc., Chicago 


A tour of the Long Beach market 
has convinced Frank Hakewill that 
"you do not think of Long Beach 
as a part of another major market 
but consider it as a major market 
unto itself after you have visited 
the area.” 


The metropolitan Long Beach part 
(retail trading zone) of the Los 
Angeles - Long Beach Metropolitan 
Area contains 1,400,000 people... 
@ very important segment of the 
nation’s 2nd largest market. 


The Independent, Press-Telegram 
reaches more than 7 out of 10 Long 
Beach families. No Los Angeles daily 
reaches even | out of 10. 


Sources: Los Angeles County Regional Plan. 
ning Commission. Orange County Planning 
Commission. Audit Bureay of Circulations 
report 3/31/57. 


Independent 





Morning Evening Sundoy 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented Nationally 
by 


RIDDER- JOHNS, INC. 











Competitive Capers . . . The major 
media selling organizations, all “cry- 
ing in their beer” about their sales 
volume, are launching “hard sell” cam- 
paigns, to get what they feel is their 
share of the advertising dollar. The 
general method of procedure, on an 
accelerated basis, is to blast competi- 
tive media. Some observers think that 
the “battlers” would be back on the 
track to getting somewhere with their 
sales if they would expound on the 
attributes of their media instead of 
bottling themselves up in a fight ring. 


Careless Comparison . . . Norman 
E. Cash, president of the Television 
Bureau of Advertising, in telling re- 
tailers about the advantages of TV 
advertising in their future, compared 
newspaper circulation growth and the 
increase in the number of television 
homes since 1950—6 per cent and 1031 
per cent respectively. Since it is obvi- 
ous that a terrific thing like television 
had to grow fast since its “birth,” a 
comparison like this seems like an un- 
necessary “grasping at straws” (cer- 
tainly not needed in selling TV today ) 
or trying to impress a group which had 
no reasoning power of its own. 


Media Merchandising . . . Elton 
Rule of KABC-TV, Los Angeles, had a 
piece to say about the merchandising 
support expected by advertisers using 
the broadcast media. His suggestion 
was that they ought to set up a com- 
mittee to consider ways and means of 
getting off-the-hook rather than in- 
creasing or improving such support. 
This is an idea that most media have 
often thought about, but have been 
reluctant to express—publicly, that is. 
Who can deny that none can merchan- 
dise a product better than the manu- 
facturer who makes it. 


TV Boost . . . Lord Heyworth, chaip. 
man of Unilever, gave television, as a 
advertising medium, a big pat on th 
back. He said it costs a lot, but that} 
was worth it because it seems welcome 
to the consumer and efficient to Uni 
lever. This and the results of the recen 
Television Bureau of Advertising 
study seem to incorporate some sound 
reasons for advertisers to use tele 
vision. If the Bureau can add som 
strong relation-to-sales data, the boos 
from Britain might bear fruit. 


Radio Rising . . . The radio adver. 
tising industry is continuing its “op 
eration bootstrap” to boost its billing 
still more. Kevin Sweeney, the Radio 
Advertising Bureau’s president, hasa 
busy crew constantly selling the medi- 
um all over the country. Matthew Cul 
ligan, N.B.C.’s v.p. in charge of sales, 
is pushing radio on the basis that it 
is a new medium—only 18 months old 
—since its listenership shifted from the 
living room to other parts of the hous. 
Automobile radio listening is taking 
on more importance from an adver 
tiser standpoint, and don’t think th 
radio salesmen aren’t pushing it. 


Color Coming Up . . . The used 
color in advertising is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Reports say thatil 
would be used much more if the visual 
media salesmen would sell its use when 
discussing the use of space. ROP. 
newspaper color use is expected to it 
crease even more after advertisers aft 
shown the improvements made it 
color reproduction at their next color 
conference in September. While color 
television is moving slowly, largely be 
cause set sales are slow, it is e 

to break out in full bloom before to 
long. And then watch the fur fly! # 
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Mediates 


CIRCULATION PROMOTION 


An Alan Dunn cartoon which ap- 
peared in The New Yorker a few years 
hack showed a convict and a police- 
man handcuffed together in the back 
of an automobile. And the convict is 
saying angrily to the policeman, 
“Who's paying for this cab?” 

Well, what is the magazine business 
handcuffed to and who is paying for 
it? It is handcuffed, I think, to circu- 
lation promotion and to merchandis- 
ing. And the readers and the adver- 
tisers are paying for it. Every penny 
that a magazine takes in comes from 
a reader or an advertiser. But does 
the reader or the advertiser benefit 
from every penny that goes out? No. 
—STEPHEN BotTsForD, president of 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc., be- 
fore Association of Publication Pro- 
duction Managers. 


NO “BEST” FORMULA 


All of us working with these (read- 
ership) reports are becoming more 
and more conscious that there is no 
best advertising technique for all 
business papers. 

I, for one, was once sure that all 
we had to do was find the formula, 
and we'd know how to prepare more 
effective advertisements. Now I am 
sure there is no one formula. There 
apparently are dozens of them. The 
formula changes with the audience 
you're talking to. 

This has led a good many publish- 
ers to realize that they have a re- 
sponsibility to their advertisers in 
connection with advertising reader- 
ship studies. 

They have a responsibility for in- 
terpreting the advertising readership 
scores on their publications. Or, to 
put it another way, they must tell the 
advertiser and his agency in just 
what ways they are different.—JoHN 
W. DeWotr, vice-president, G. M. 
Basford Co., before National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, St. 


Louis, 


GROWTH AND ADVERTISING 


Aside from specific values, it seems 
to me that you and all media have a 
powerful sales argument in the cur- 
tent business situation. . . . 
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A time of recession is the most 
favorable time for a change in com- 
petitive positions. Companies who are 
second and third in their fields, by 
applying extra pressure and devising 
creative strategies, can gain advan- 
tages which they can carry into times 
of prosperity. . . . 

Someone in our research division 
asked a simple and provocative ques- 
tion: “How much have the outstand- 
ing growth companies been advertis- 
ing?” 

We checked the appropriations rec- 
ords of the 100 largest advertisers 


over the last ten years. We compared 
them with the average rate of all 
national advertising expenditures. We 
found that the 20 fastest growing 
companies among the 100 leading 
advertisers had increased their ex- 
penditures at a much greater rate 
than the average. We also found that 
the 20 companies showing the least 
growth generally showed the least in- 
crease in their advertising spending. 
— Marion Harper, Jr., president, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., before Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
Los Angeles. * 
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The pages of Tourist Court Journal reflect the 


health of the industry of which it is the acknowl- 


edged spokesman. Never has it had greater 


editorial vitality or more intensive readership. 


Never have advertisers been more sold on the 


importance of cultivating this $8-billion market. 


P. S. See our advertisement in Standard Rate & Data Service. 


TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple «+ Texas 





Men of the Month in Media 


Leo Burnett’s Seymour Banks 
Heads All-media Committee 


\ potentially important advertising re- 
search tool, and one that calls forth 
reactions among men who know some- 
thing about ranging 
from jeers to applause, is the concept 
of the all-media yardstick. If it is ever 
developed, such a yardstick will forever 
retire the weary refrain, “You can’t 
compare apples and oranges.” 

But a necessary prerequisite to realiz- 
ing the dream is the development of a 
basic definition of audience, the answer 
to the fundamental question, “What is 
the common denominator of an audi- 
ence for print advertising and the audi- 
ence for broadcast advertising?” 


media _ research 





Leo Burnett's Seymour Banks: knowing what 
to measure is the goal, not the measurement 


Fortunately, the Advertising Research 
Foundation established in 1954 the Au- 
dience Concepts Committee, under the 
guidance of Del Everett of the Ford 
Motor Company. The new head of this 
committee is Seymour Banks, the tall, 
slender chief of media research and 
planning at Leo Burnett Company. 

The problem as Dr. Banks sees it is 
to develop a concept of media audiences 
which would be broad enough to de- 
velop a means to compare audiences of 
different media. Once the concept is de- 
veloped, it would bring the audiences 
of the different media together as one. 
It would mean, in essence, says Dr. 
Banks, “getting a conceptual frame- 
work which will prove to be valid both 
in evaluating existing research in the 
[media] field, and in guiding future 
research.” 

Dr. Banks is well-fitted to advance 
this work. He directs media research 
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at a large, progressive agency; he 
sits on the media plans review board at 
Burnett; he’s deeply involved in media 
research for the agency’s clients. 

A man of great vitality, Dr. Banks 
received his first training as a chemical 
engineer (at Iowa State College), his 
first employment with the Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Company. From production 
he gravitated to sales engineering, and 
it was just a step (aided by graduate 
studies at the University of Chicago) to 
marketing and marketing research. A 
post-war stint as a teacher of advertis- 
ing and marketing at Chicago’s De Paul 
University led to his association with 
Leo Burnett in 1951, and to his interest 
in the Audience Concepts committee. 

How far along is the committee on 
developing its cherished concept? All 
Dr. Banks will say is that progress is 
“satisfactory.” He points out that the 
committee is working on techniques not 
now in existence or in too crude a form 
for practical use. While Dr. Banks will 
not make a definite statement on the 
committee’s progress or on its future, 
he does offer this much encouragement: 
“We feel if we know what we want to 
measure, we are fairly well along to 
measuring it.” Apparently, the problem, 
at least, is close to definition. 


McCann’s Margot Sherman 
Advertising Woman of Year 


Last month in Dallas, Texas, Margot 
Sherman of McCann-Erickson was 
named Advertising Woman of the Year 
by the Women’s Council on Advertising 
Clubs of the Advertising Federation of 
America. 

Miss Sherman, a tall, graceful and 
very charming lady, was so honored in 
recognition of her achievements at 
McCann. She is a vice president, the 
chairman of the creative plans board, 
and administrative director of the cre- 
ative division of the world’s second 
largest advertising agency. In addition, 
she has somehow found time to rear 
two children, maintain a home for her 
family, and participate in an impressive 
list of civic, religious, educational and 
professional activities. 

As might be expected, Miss Sherman 
is deeply interested in the problem of 
creativity, and the contribution creative 
people can make to good advertising. 
“All our creative people,” she says, “are 
very much more well-rounded people 
these days. What's more, there’s been a 


definite growth in the role of the ere 
ative person in the choice of media, 
“This is pretty clear from the opera 
tion of the product group system g 
McCann. In these meetings, creatiye 
people get to know the background ang 
demands of the client. They knoy 





Woman of the Year Margot Sherman: a 
ativity is not limited to the creative deport 
ment 


whether the kind of message they have 
written fits compatibly into the medium 
in which it will be placed. 

“We don’t involve ourselves in the com 
plexities of media; that’s the provinceol 
the professional media people; but in 
some ways we do help in media selec- 
tion. When we advertise Nabises 
cookies, for example, we like to usea 
youngster’s program. And suppose your 
product is designed to modernize 4 
home. The necessary creative approach 
helps determine the medium.” 

Conversely, adds Miss Sherman, the 
demands of the medium often condition 
the work of the creative departments 
A new choice of medium dictates a new 
creative approach. “Take the Readers 
Digest,” she explains, “conforming to® 
editorial approach is a very differem 
thing from conforming to Life’s. Ya 
can’t confuse the techniques. There® 
a climate, you might say. There a 
people who like to read picture mage 
zines and you ought to follow what they 
want. We try to stick to the creatitt 
climate, and say, ‘Can I implement whit 
I must do in that medium?’” 

Miss Sherman is convinced that om 
department learns from another, 
that each conditions the other’s 
“There are creative people in every ® 
partment. Creativity is not limited toil 
creative department.” ' 
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QUESTION: 


What factors are chiefly responsible 


Rena MayYER, time 

buyer, Campbell- 

Ewald Company, 

New York.—We’ve 

been buying spots 

on independent 

stations since 1956 

for GMAC. The 

growing popularity of independent 
music and news stations stems from 
a combination of many things, one 
of which is the increase of out-of- 
home listening. Music requires no 
prolonged concentration, and helps 
the motorist relax, allowing him to 
concentrate on his driving while 
keeping up with the news. An increas- 
ing number of such stations as 
WNEW are providing him with traf- 
fic news for convenience and safety. 
Both Mutual’s new East Coast traffic 
service and the proposed American 
Automobile Network point up this 
trend. 


AL FIEcEL, vice 

president, radio- 

TV director, Ack- 

erman, Associates, | 

Inc. — With televi- "7 

sion replacing ra- 

dio as the prin- 

cipal source of 

entertainment, radio’s primary func- 
tion is that of a not-too-demanding 
daytime companion. So the broad 
appeal of music-and-news has won 
popularity at the expense of network 
affiliates, whose block programming 
has more limited appeal. Network 
tadio appears doomed unless it can 
be made economically sound for affili- 
ates. I don’t think it can. But a new 
type of network may replace it . . . 
a world wide “service” network of 
hot-wire commentators, available to 
one station in each market on a sub- 
scription basis. It would be salable 
and profitable, dramatizing radio as 
the most immediate form of com- 
munication. I think the days are num- 
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for the popularity of the independent station? 


bered for independents, too, riding 
high with newscasts off the wire, give- 
away gimmicks, and the “top fifty.” 


Doris GouLD, sen- 

ior time buyer, 

Product Services, 

Inc.—The radio 

program that ap- 

peals primarily to 

both male and fe- 

male audiences of 

all age groups is the uninterrupted 
music formula with controlled com- 
mercial breaks. Many independent 
local radio stations are now offering 
this kind of format, and often will even 
publish a music log. This means that 
we can actually pick time buys from 
the music log that falls adjacent to 
music appealing to picked audiences. 
Another important factor is that the 
independents have more daytime 
minute availabilities than network 
affiliates. 


Jack Bray, media 

buyer, Cunning- 

ham & Walsh, Inc. 

— To understand 

local independent 

radio today, we 

must understand 

what all radio was 

and went through. Besides being a 
companion, all radio provided enter- 
tainment requiring some attention. 
With the emergence of television, all 
radio suffered and lost the entertain- 
ment-hungry audience. So much so, 
that today it has become largely a 
friend, singing to us and giving us 
news as it happens, but requiring a 
minimum of attention. While network 
affiliates have not done badly, many 
local independents have done better, 
simply because they have more music, 
more news, and more hours to build 
an intimate personality, a “nature,” 
creating habit tuning. » 





TO REACH 
FOOD SALES QUOTAS 
CONCENTRATE 

ON THE 
3,000,000 
GIRL SCOUT MARKET 








And you can cover it most effec- 


tively and economically through 
the GIRL SCOUT LEADER. 


e Girl Scouts, ages 7-17, are 
being taught how to be good home- 
makers through the Girl Scout 
Homemaking program. 


e They are guided by adults who 
are predominantly young mothers 


| with two children. 


e@ These 700,000 members in the 
Girl Scout Organization receive the 
GIRL SCOUT LEADER monthly, 
October through June, and depend 
upon it for basic information they 
need to carry Out their Girl Scout 
work. 


e General Foods, Wrigley, 
Quaker Oats, Singer, Coats & Clark 
are among the advertisers who 
recognize the potential of this vital 
market and are reaching it through 
the GIRL SCOUT LEADER. 


Write or call for more informa- 
tion on the growing Girl Scout 


Published by the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
830 Third Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 





10,000 
Times 
a Day 


Every day in the year 
$120,000,000 worth of 
Original, non-routine pur- 
chases are made by 
American Industry: To 
locate sources of supply 
for this vast demand, pur- 
chasing men refer to 
Thomas Register 70,000 


Times a Day. 


TR produces consistent inquir- 
ies for consistent advertisers 


AT LOWEST COST! 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 
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Letters from Readers 


“PURE” MEDIA RESEARCH 


Your stimulating editorial on the 
subject “What about Some Pure Me- 
dia Research?” (Mep1a/scope, March 
1958) has struck a responsive chord. 
It has been quite amazing to me, 
really, that so much has been accom- 
plished in developing basic techniques 
and background knowledge in adver- 
tising research with so little in the 
way of so-called pure research. Of 
course, we do have a vast fund of 
contributions in the social sciences 
and mathematics that can and are 
being applied to media research. 


Pure research, as | understand your 
definition of it, means research not 
motivated nor directed by a desire 
for personal or corporate profit. Put- 
ting it positively, it means searching 
for truths, developing hypotheses, 
adding to knowledge, and establishing 
principles that will be made available, 
and possibly useful, to mankind gen- 
erally at the mere cost of the printed 
results or the effort of going to a 
library. 

Pure researchers consequently must 
work in an environment of complete 
independence, have facilities and rea- 
sonable financial means for conduct- 
ing the research, and not have to be 
overly concerned about their personal 
finances and professional future. It is 
doubtful in my mind that pure re- 
search can be conducted outside of 
educational institutions and founda- 
tions dedicated to such work. 


There is another classification of 
research, profit-motivated in most in- 
stances, but not billed to a client. For 
want of better words, let’s call it tech- 
nique development research. It is re- 
search carried on with no particular 
publication, advertiser, or product in 
mind. The objective is to test ideas 
for new research techniques, new 
methods of gathering, processing, and 
analyzing data. 


For example, Stewart, Dougall and 
Associates and Crossley, S-D Surveys 
are carrying on a project in the field 
of observation research. No inter- 
views, just careful, systematic obser- 
vations of what happens at point-of- 






purchase and other places in channek 
of distribution. No client is bill 
for it. 

Those conducting the research ap 
not burdened with objectives to fing 
something specifically of commercig 
use. We hope, of course, that som. 
thing worthwhile might be uncover) 
that can be applied to marketing p. 
search problems. Others may be cop. 
ducting similar projects in the sear} 
for knowledge without direct prof 
motivations. Not pure research th 
way you conceive of it, but not fo. 
mulated for any specific commercial 
problem, and as a category should k 
placed somewhere between pure me 
search and research with a dire 
profit motive. 

There should be more of this mid 
dleground category of media researd 
conducted. Probably there is more ¢ 
it being done than we realize—Cam 
H. HeEnrIKSON, JR., vice presides 
and general manager, Crossley, $) 
Surveys, Inc. 
















INFLATION OF RATINGS 


In common with all advertisers and 
agencies, P&G of Canada takes a ven 
serious view of stations that deliber 
ately try to inflate their ratings dw- 
ing survey periods. One Canadim 
service in particular (the Bureau d 
Broadcast Measurement), which i 
actually an industry-owned organi 
tion, has been plagued by speci 
promotional activities undertaken 
some of its own members, but bk 
cause of its ownership its hands 
somewhat tied with regard to takin 
action against offending stations. 

Unless the stations are willing & 
police themselves, no one can tat 
any positive action except the buyer 
of time. In the interests of valid aud 
ence measurement, and in the hop 
that other major buyers may 
similar action, I am sending you! 
copy of a letter to BBM in which 
state our policy, regarding maf 
in which one or more stations 
take promotional activity just 
or during survey weeks. In the lt 
run, we don’t believe that this 
of activity seriously affects audiem 
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measured monthly or continuously, 
but as BBM surveys only two weeks 
in the year, it is obviously of prime 
importance that stations scrupulously 
avoid any actions that might influ- 
ence their normal audience patterns. 
_J. A. MacDonaLb, media and pro- 
ductions manager, The Procter & 
Gamble Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Mr. MacDonald’s letter to BBM 
states: “We are now investigating all 
reports of special promotions, and 
where in our opinion these activities 
were likely to affect the validity of 
the spring survey, we will make no 
use whatsoever of the survey data for 
any station in markets so affected.” 


FRIEND IN CANADA 


For too many years some people in 
some agencies and clients have been 
inclined to treat a media department 
as simply a service department, not 
crediting them with the imaginative 
and creative ability that is so essen- 
tial in our particular business. 

With the publication of Mepia/ 
scope, I find that we now have an 
interesting and vital forum for people 
who are directly concerned with the 
very important marketing expendi- 
tures of business today. 

Mep14/scoPeE helps to place media 
on the modern business academic 
level that has been by-passed for so 
long.—R. A. KIRKWoop, media direc- 
tor, MacLaren Advertising Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 


OPPOSES AGENCY COMMISSION 


One of the points I was endeavor- 
ing to stress (In “Letters,” Mep1a/ 
scope, June 1958) was simply that 
agencies no longer perform their 
original role of selling space on a 
“block” basis for a publisher in re- 
turn for a 15 per cent commission. 
Publishers’ reps tell me that they 
must call on advertising executives as 
well as on their agencies; failure to 
keep the ad manager “sold” might 
easily result in loss of business. 

I believe you will agree, therefore, 
that agencies primarily serve the ad- 
vertiser—should be paid fairly by the 
advertiser—and by a fee which fairly 
reflects the extent of service rendered. 
Is there any reason why the prepara- 
tion of an advertisement for The 
Saturday Evening Post should arbi- 
trarily earn a fee of $4,000 while an- 
other advertisement in a technical 
journal rates a compensation of only 
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$90? The same question can be raised 
in comparing commissionable publi- 
cation space with direct mail, trade 
shows, or other media. 

The fallacy of the entire commis- 
sion system is that it came into vogue 
to meet a set of circumstances which 
no longer exists. Today, on the other 
hand, the agency buys space presum- 
ably according to the needs of its 
clients, and the publisher gets no 
special break in competition with 
other publishers . . 

I feel that with the agency repre- 
senting the advertiser, and being com- 
pensated properly by him, there is no 
reason for a publisher to have to 
grant a commission to an agency or 
to a private advertiser, except for the 
prompt payment of space charges. 
Clear up this situation and the adver- 
tising business will have moved one 
step closer to deserving the name it 
likes to bestow upon itself—a_pro- 
fession.—KENNETH Wray CONNERS, 
manager, advertising and public re- 
lations, Leeds & Northrup Company, 
Philadelphia. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISER 

In my function of media super- 
visor of the advertising department of 
Foreign Sales of The Parker Pen 
Company, I have found the first issue 
of Mepta/scope which I have re- 
ceived with my new subscription to 
be extremely interesting and edu- 
cational. 

Although much of the content of 
MEDIA /ScoPE is confined to problems 
faced by buyers of media in the 
United States, many of the same ob- 
stacles and their solutions are appli- 
cable to our foreign markets.—F. A. 
BowEN, media supervisor, Foreign 
Advertising, The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisc. 


APPROVAL 


Having just had occasion to read 
a couple of your recent issues, I want 
to tell you how well you and Mep1a/ 
SCOPE are doing. It has that rare 
quality: vitality. 

It is probable that I had some 
appreciation of the problems and 
challenges which faced you in this 
great undertaking. You have solved 
the problems admirably and overcome 
the challenges equally well. 

Best wishes for continued success! 
—H. H. Dosperteen, vice president 
and media director, Warwick & Leg- 
ler, Inc. 7 





THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of -the MONTH 


Mr. Gustav D. Richter 
Account Executive 

The Jaqua Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Mr. Richter says, “There is no reces- 
sion in selling. It is no tougher now 
that it has ever been, providing the 
force behind it is commensurate with 
the job to be done. To this end, we're 
backing up our clients’ selling efforts 
by recommending increased trade 
paper advertising schedules to ac- 
complish several important tasks: 
1. More continuity of the advertis- 
ing message with harder selling. 
2. Keeping present custoniers sold 
and laying the groundwork for 
new sales. 
3. Promoting increased sales activity 
in new markets. 
“Contrary to the old baseball axiom 
‘Hit ’em where they aren't, we say 
‘Hit em where they are.’ That’s why 
trade paper advertising is an impor- 
tant consideration in our clients’ ad- 
vertising programs. That is why 
HITCHCOCK’S WOOD WORKING 
has been chosen to carry its part of 
the increased selling burden we must 
all shoulder.” 
Talk to your Man from Hitchcock soon 
for information on how Hitchcock 
publications will help present your 
sales story .. . better. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock's Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineerin 
Grinding and Finishing 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
prteed Peo ees 
ass Transportation’s Di () 
School Bus Trends sf 
WOODWORKING 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 
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Sell the giant 
Supercity 
Market > 

saturated by 


Family 
Weekly 


the colorgravure magazine 
of influential newspapers 
in 175 mighty middle markets 





inc. 


FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
Leonard S. Davidow, President and Publisher 


163 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 





NEW YORK 22: 405 Pork Avenve 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Building 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Building 
LOS ANGELES 5: Bionchard-Nichols, Assoc., 633 South Westmoreland Avenve 
FRANCISCO 4: Assoc., 


33 Post Street 
IMAMI 32: J. Bernard Cashion, Ch ber of C Building 





Want brand preference in 1/75 markets where 
14.9% of all U.S. grocery store sales are made? 


Backed by the record-breaking local adver- 
tising support of local grocers, the full-color 
impact of FaMILy WEEKLY is doing a big job 
of building brand preference—and sales—for 
leading national advertisers of products sold 


in good stores. 


With its 4,294,499 circulation, FAMILy 
WEEKLY gets your brand story into an aver- 
age of over 6 out of every 10 homes in 566 
counties where its coverage is 20% or more— 
the giant Supercity Market that accounts for 
$7,140,613,000 in grocery store sales each year. 


The responsive readership of FAMILy 
WEEKLY’s colorful food and recipe pages is 
an important factor in establishing brand 
preference of over 4% 
FAMILY WEEKLY’s support of your merchan- 
dising programs adds to the impact of your 
FAMILY WEEKLY advertising with record- 
breaking local tie-in advertising of key re- 
tailers. It delivers national coverage with 


local impact. That is why: 


These 117 grocery store products were advertised in 
FAMILY WEEKLY during the first six months of this year. 


Absorbine, Jr. 
Alka-Seltzer 
Amazing Nail Hardener 
American Dairy Association 
Anacin 
Anahist 
Lozenges 
Nasal Spray 
Tablets 
Armour & Co. 
Chili 
Treet 
Ayds 
Block Drug Co. 
Polident 
Poli-Grip 
Borden's Eagle Brand 
Bufferin 
Campho-Phenique 
Carnation Company 
Evaporated Milk 
Instant Milk 
Candettes 
Cees 
Colban 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
Cashmere Bouquet 
Colgate Dental Cream 
Fab 
Florient 
Halo 
Palmolive 
Veto 
Dermassage 
Diaparene 
Edlund Can Opener 
Ex-Lax 
Ezo 
Feen-a-Mint 
General Foods 
Certo & Sure-Jell 
Jell-O 
Jell-O Chiffon Pie 
Minute Rice 
Minute Tapioca 


Alone, or in combination with other Sunday magazines, FAMILY WEEKLY adé 
important coverage and impact to your advertising and marketing program. Make sut 
your plans include the saturation coverage of 175 mighty middie markets you ar 


only in FAMILY WEEKLY. 


Post 40% Bran Flakes 
Post Toasties 
Swans Down 
General Mills 
Gold Medal Flour 
Wheaties 
Hawaiian Punch 
Hi-C 
Ingram Shave 
Intracel 
Junket Quick Fudge Mix 
Karo Syrup 
Kellogg's 
All-Bran 
Corn Flakes 
Kendall Company 
Blue Jay 
Curad 
Knox Gelatine 
Kotex 
Kraft 
Deluxe Margarine 
Kraft Dinner 
Miracle Margarine 
Kraft Oil 
Parkay Margarine 
Spaghetti Dinner 
Lady Ellen Klippies 
Lanacane 
Lanolin Plus 
Lawry's 
Seasoned Salt 
Spaghetti Mix 
Lever Bros. 
Breeze 
Rinso Blue 
Lip-ice 
Lipton Tea 
Listerine 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Marlboro Cigarettes 
Marlene's 
Midol 
Modess 


million families. 


mia 
















Nabisco 

Cookies 

Ritz Crackers 
Niagara Starch 
Nullo 
Pall Mali Cigarettes 
Paper-Mate Pen 
Pepsi-Cola 
Pepto-Bismol 
Pet Milk 
Pillsbury 

Cake Mix 

Frosting Mix 

Pie Crust Mix 
Plantabbs 
Procter & Gamble 

Lava Soap 

Pace 

Tide 
Quaker (Mother's) Oats 
Ralston Purina Dog Chow 
Red Heart Dog Food 
Sani-Flush 
Salem Cigarettes 
Scripto 
Sergeant's Scratch Powde 
Sea & Ski 


! 

Shulton Slug-a-Bug 
Snug Denture 
Stearns’ Electric Paste 
Tampax 
Toni Co. 

Adorn 

Toni Home Permanent 

Self 



























Tums 

Vaseline 

Vinoety Cigarettes 
Vicks 
Cough Syrup 
Medi-Mist 
Va-Tro-Nol 

Dr. West's Tooth Paste 

Zud 
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MEDIA EFFECTIVENESS CAN 
BE MEASURED 


By Dr. Harry B. Wolfe 


What media are most effective for advertising our 
products? 


How long should our advertising campaigns be? 


How much advertising will we need to generate a 
given amount of business? 


How should our advertising budget be distributed 
for greatest effectiveness? Should we attempt to 
dominate a medium or spread out advertising among 
many media? 


Can we obtain the same sales return with less ad- 


vertising expenditure? 


In the last eight years, the Operations Research Group at 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., has undertaken studies and analyzed 
advertising campaigns for several large corporations, in 
an effort to find reliable answers to these five problems. 
The results of these studies have proved useful to the sales 
managements of the corporations in evaluating advertising 
effectiveness and in planning advertising campaigns and 
budget allocations; they have also shown that it is possible 
to obtain some quantitative basis for answering the ques- 
tions. Our studies have shown that in many cases it was 
possible to obtain the same sales with less advertising 
expenditure; in other cases, increased advertising expendi- 
tures were justified in terms of the additional potential 


sales, 





Dr. Harry B. Wolfe is a member of the Operations 
Research Group of Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
Over the past few years, this group has carried out studies 
of advertising and sales promotional effectiveness for several 
large industrial concerns. 
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In this article I shall describe some of the most fruitful 
methods of measuring media efficiency, the sort of meas- 
urements we have obtained for consumer product adver- 
tising, and then some general conclusions for planning 
media strategy that are a result of these measurements. 
These conclusions differ in some cases from accepted 
advertising tradition. We do not know whether our results 
apply to all product advertising situations; there certainly 
may be products for which our results are not valid. 


Measuring Media Efficiency 


Although advertising may have other goals, such as 
creation of long-range good-will of an institutional nature, 
our clients have taken the point of view that their adver- 
tising was intended principally to generate sales for the 
product being advertised. Unfortunately, other measures 
of response, such as readership or recall, do not neces- 
sarily correlate with sales; also, as Suzanne R. Wells 
pointed out (MeEpiA/scope, April 1958), high ratings 
don’t always mean high sales. We have therefore taken 
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sales directly as the measure of the response to advertis- 
ing. The problems of measuring media efficiency can then 
be stated as: 

1. What happens to sales of a product when it is 

advertised in a given medium? 

2. What happens to sales in the absence of adver- 

tising ? 

The great difficulty, of course, is to separate the effect 
of the particular advertising campaign in a given medium 
from all the other factors that affect sales, such as price, 
seasonality, competitive activity, the weather, and other 
sales promotions. In the case of mail-order advertising, it 
is comparatively easy to associate sales with advertising. 
For other media, we start by carefully tracing back past 
advertising campaigns and product sales histories, and 
try to determine what effect the campaigns have had on 
the week-to-week or month-to-month sales fluctuations. 
This analysis of sales histories provides an effective start- 
ing point for understanding what is happening. But in 
order to separate the effect of advertising from the other 
factors, the sales histories must usually be supplemented 
by carefully controlled tests. These tests are integrated 
into the regular advertising and sales promotions to 
minimize extra expenditures and disruption of sales 
activities. 

An example of such a controlled test for measuring the 
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effect of a newspaper campaign is shown in Table I. The 
24 territories in the test were divided into six sets of four 
comparable territories. Then each of the four territories 
was assigned (at random) a test designation A, B, C, or 
D. The A areas were kept as “controls”—they did not 
receive the advertising campaigns. The B, C, and D areas 
received the campaigns for 2, 8, and 14 weeks, respec. 
tively. Sales were carefully followed as the campaign 
progressed; the per cent sales increases observed (rela. 
tive to sales in the control area) are shown in the final 
column of Table I. 





TABLE | 
Example of Controlled Test 
Test Number of Length of Sales 
Area __ Territories Campaign Increase 
6 0 weeks —_— 
6 — 5% 
6 . Gies 15% 
6 ae oe 15% 
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There are some important points to be noted in con 
ducting these controlled tests: 
e Sales must reflect the effect of the campaign. 
We have found that the response to product advertising 
is usually immediate. If sales figures are available only 
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monthly, for example, a special effort may have to be 
made to obtain weekly figures. 

e Fluctuations may be large. Special care must be 
taken to make sure that large sales fluctuations, such as 
single large purchases, do not distort the results. We have 
found that it is usually necessary to run the tests in 
several large market areas (preferably at least six) in 
order to obtain consistent and reproducible results. 

e The test programs should interfere as little as 
possible with the regular activities of sales and 
advertising departments. For example, instead of tak- 
ing a few test areas and directing advertising to them. 
we often delete advertising for a few “test” areas, in order 
to get suitable controls. 

e Some media lend themselves to experimentation 
better than others. Local advertising, such as direct 
mail, spot radio and television, point-of-sale, newspaper 
advertisements, can be comparatively easily controlled. 
Network radio and television and national magazines are 
more difficult to control; however, these may often have 
non-uniform coverage. For magazines, it is often possible 
to have split runs. 


Sales Response Curve 


An analysis of many product sales histories and con- 
trolled tests of the kind described in Table I suggests 
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Figure 5S 
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that, after smoothing out sales fluctuations and seasonal- 
ity, the sales response to a successful advertising cam- 
paign can be described by the idealized curve of Figure 1. 
Note that sales increase rapidly at the beginning of the 
campaign, but the rate of sales increase then slows down 
as sales approach the “saturation” level. This saturation 
level is the maximum sales that a given campaign in a 
given medium can generate. \t is related to the medium 
used, and also to the amount of previous promotion in 
other media. Note that the latter half of the campaign is 
not nearly so effective in increasing sales as the first half. 
This suggests that there are a priori a maximum number 
of customers who will be influenced by the campaign. 
As more and more customers are influenced to purchase, 
the newness of the campaign wears off, and there are 
fewer and fewer potential customers remaining; hence 
the campaign loses in effectiveness. Whether the campaign 
should be continued depends, of course, on one’s position 
on the curve: at point A, it would likely be profitable to 
continue; at point B, sales are near saturation and it 
would be wise to discontinue the campaign. 

The sales saturation level can then often be raised by 
switching the campaign to different media or by devising 
a radically new sales approach so that a new potential 
customer market is reached. For example, the saturation 
level for a spot radio campaign (Figure 2) is 15. The 
saturation level for a spot television campaign (Figure 1) 
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is 25. But Figure 3 shows the effect of switching the 
television campaign to radio at point B: the combined 
saturation level (35) is higher than that for the television 
or radio campaigns alone (though less than the sum of 
the two saturation levels—25 + 15 = 40). And switching 
the campaign again to newspapers, for example, may in- 
crease the saturation level to 45. 


Sales Fall-off 


In the absence of promotion, we expect sales to 
decrease as customers are lost to competition. We 
have found almost invariably that this decrease in 
sales can be described by the curve of Figure 4. 
(Mathematicians call this an “exponential” curve.) This 
curve has the property that sales fall off by a con- 
stant percentage every year. 

The fall-off rate, or percentage decline, usually remains 
surprisingly constant over many years, so long as there 
are no drastic changes in market conditions. As might be 
expected, this annual percentage decline ranges from large 
values, say 50 per cent per year for products that become 
quickly obsolescent or for products in a highly competi- 
tive, volatile market, to a few per cent for noncompetitive, 
well-established products. 


Successful Campaigns 

In our experience, the most successful advertising cam- 
paigns (for established products)- are those that have 
changed a declining sales curve to an increasing one 
(Figure 5). This suggests that successful campaigns 
are those that influence new customers to use the 
product. If sales remain steady, advertising is apparently 
obtaining new customers at the same rate that customers 
are being lost. 

In the case of a product advertising campaign that had 
only an important customer retention value, we should 
expect it to change the sales fall-off rate, as indicated in 
Figure 6. We have seldom seen such sales curves, where 
the only effect of the advertising campaign was to slow 
down the percentage loss of sales. This is, of course, only 
indirect evidence that the main effect of advertising is to 
gain new*customers, and we do not know if this conclu- 
sion applies in all situations. 

Direct evidence for the conclusion that advertis- 
ing mainly affects new customers is difficult to ob- 
tain, since we seldom are able to separate the sales 
from present customers from sales due to new 
ones. We have, however, seen one striking exam- 
ple, where it was possible to separate present and 
new customers. This was the case of a large chemical 
concern which had a very successful promotion, and 
enjoyed a resulting gain in new customers of up to 20 per 
cent per year, in the early postwar years. The promotion 
then evidently lost its value; the annual percentage gain 
of customers fell off until 1953, when the company actu- 
ally started losing more customers than it gained. 
Throughout the whole postwar period, however, the an- 
nual percentage of established customers lost remained 
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quite constant at around 5 per cent, despite the very 
successful promotion that was being carried on! 






Advertising Effectiveness 

The red-colored area in Figure 5 represents the total 
additional sales resulting from a specific advertising cam. 
paign in a given medium. The additional sales depend not 
only on the length and intensity of the campaign, the 
media used and the sales response curve, but also on the 
rate of sales fall-off in the absence of advertising. If the 
fall-off rate is very small, then a campaign that generates 
even a small percentage increase in sales may be profit. 
able. If the percentage fall-off is high, then a larger sales 
increase may be needed to justify a campaign. 

The problem of measuring media effectiveness thus 
depends on measuring the saturation level and the shape 
of the sales response curve, and on the sales fall-off rate, 
These in general will differ from product to product, 
The response curve and the saturation level depend also 
on the advertising medium; these are best determined 
by carefully controlled test promotions. The sales fall-off 
rate can be measured from the product sales rate before 
or after a promotion. When a sufficient number of these 
measurements have been made, one can determine what 
is the best combination of media and campaign lengths 
for the products being advertised. 




















Summary 





I want to emphasize again that the results described in 
this article are not necessarily valid for all products and 
for all media; every advertiser must determine whether 
our conclusions apply to his products. On the other hand, 
our results do provide some important implications for 
those who must plan media strategy: 

e Media effectivenesss can be measured by care 
fully controlled and executed tests. 
e Sales response to product advertising is surprise 
ingly immediate, making pretesting of media cam 
paigns very attractive. 
e Advertising is relatively more successful in a 
tracting new customers than in retaining old ones 
e Because of the sales saturation levels or ceiling 
for given campaigns, there is great danger in over 
advertising—in attempting to exploit a market by 
concentrating on a single medium or copy ap 
proach beyond the point of profitability. Media d 
versification and radical copy changes insure that 
the total potential market will be exploited. 1 
* 
CIRCULATION BREAKDOWN 

The Directors of Business Publications Audit have voted 
to require a circulation breakdown of copies addressed to 
individuals only, to titles only, to individuals and titles 
and to company names only, effective January 1, 19% 
This breakdown is presently optional for member publics 
tions. BPA has also announced that the term “qualified 
circulation” will replace “controlled circulation,” effectitt 
with June 1958 publisher’s statements. 
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Kaiser Aluminum Media Policy 


Stresses Impact, Versatility 


Dual marketing role of fast-growing young giant requires 
“hard-buying’’ tactics, leadership strategy. Now company 
sells consumer as well as basic industrial products. 


Mines planning and selection are always an adven- 


ture for the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, and for its advertising agency, Young & Rubicam, 
Inc. ° 

A chief reason is the rapid growth of the company in 
just 12 short years. We started in business in 1946 with 
a productive capacity of about 108,000 tons of primary 
aluminum a year. Now our annual capacity is 537,000 
tons. 

We are one of the four integrated aluminum producers 
in the United States. Alcoa, the industry’s pioneer, and 
Reynolds Metals are our main competitors. We’re third, 
followed by Olin-Mathieson; and we are. moving up as 
fast as our physical facilities, new markets, and competi- 
tion will let us. Net sales were less than $80 million in 
1948; in 1957 they were just under $400 million. This 
gives an indication of our speed! 

As the company has grown, so has the advertising 
department. From an advertising manager and several 
assistants in 1947, we have expanded to more than 30 
persons and three group advertising managers. The ap- 
propriation has jumped from less than $400,000 in those 
early days to more than $6 million today. 

What effect has all this had on our media thinking? 
Quite a bit! Obviously we’re keyed to change. Growth 
and product diversity have broadened our media horizons, 
until now we use all types of media except sky writing. 
But our media aims have not changed substantially. 

From the outset, we have used media to: 

1. Sell products rather than just the company. 
2. Develop new markets and expand present ones. 
3. Center on the big-potential areas. 

Our media philosophy has been to make a dramatic 
impact on business leaders and top management execu- 
tives; to achieve awareness of Kaiser aluminum as new 
suppliers of aluminum. 

For some years we carried on consistently aggressive 
print campaigns in four-color in general magazines. These 
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By Alberto H. deGrassi 


Advertising Manager, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 


increased in frequency and size as we grew. We have also 
used trade advertising heavily where appropriate, as befits 
an industrial supplier to manufacturers. 

Our advertising appropriation bore a close relationship 
to sales; and required was a “hard-buying” policy to 
make limited advertising dollars give impact equal to, or 
greater than, either of our main competitors, who could 
and did spend a great deal more than Kaiser Aluminum. 


Big Change in 1956 

The big change for us in advertising came in 1956, 
when the company became a supplier of finished products 
as well as a supplier of primary industrial products. 

We began making and selling products under our own 
brand name. This completed the link: “. . . mine. . . to 
metal . . . to market.” 

The company now comprises six divisions—metals, in- 
dustrial, electrical conductor, products, chemicals, and 
international—and we fashion our advertising programs 
and media thinking accordingly. 

By entering the aluminum wrap market in 1956, we 
became a consumer competitor of Alcoa and Reynolds 
for dominance in the household foil market nationally. 

We went into national network television for the first 
time that year with The Kaiser Aluminum Hour. This 
about tripled our appropriation, with the hour show cost- 
ing us around $3,500,000, plus costs of trade and consumer 
merchandising. 

Currently, our TV show, jointly sponsored with other 
Kaiser companies, is the highly-rated Bret Maverick series 
on ABC-TV, Sunday evening. 

In keeping with our media thinking, these TV purchases 
are a demonstration of our aims to emphasize dramatic 
and aggressive leadership. We are one of three com- 
panies with an hour weekly television show. 

Interestingly enough, although our headquarters are in 
Oakland, Cal., geographical location has had no effect on 
our media buying patterns. We have always sold our 
principal aluminum products in the major industrial 
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centers of the Midwest and East. When our initial plants 
were in the Northwest, we sold over 75 per cent of prod- 
uct east of the Rockies in competition with Alcoa and 
Reynolds. Recently, new Eastern plants have vastly im- 
proved our production capacity and delivery time, but 
they have not changed our sales emphasis or advertising 
support. 

Our advertising department activities physically are 
keyed to our sales needs; but this does not affect our 


media thinking. 


Policy Control in Oakland 


With so many diverse operations, the advertising opera- 
tion is divided into a number of semi-autonomous groups. 
These are organized and located according to task and 
need. 

Advertising policy is directed from Oakland, as is sales 
and advertising coordination on consumer products. 

Eugene Robertson, in Oakland, heads the consumer 
foil products advertising. 

Walter Welch, also in Oakland, is in charge of the 
chemicals advertising. 

W. H. Griffith is manager of the industrial advertising 
department. This group is located in Chicago, where 
aluminum sales are also centered. Actually, within the 
department there are a number of different industrial 
advertising groups, all aimed at going after business in 
the many industrial fields in which Kaiser Aluminum is 
a factor. : 

Significantly, television is organized as a separate ac- 
tivity. Jack Anderson, working out of Oakland, heads it. 
TV was set apart this way because its character was so 
different from other advertising efforts within the overall 
advertising operation. Considerable emphasis is placed on 
consumer merchandising and company participation in 
producing TV commercials. 

There is also another advertising activity, labeled the 
“industry management budget,” which is concerned with 
new product and research developments. Originally, this 
was for presenting the corporate story. 


Agency Matches Company Ad Groups 


Young & Rubicam meets the diverse advertising depart- 
ment structure group-for-group. It has separate account 
people contacting the various Kaiser advertising man- 
agers. Grouping in the agency is similar to Kaiser. 

Key man is W. L. Calhoun, vice-president and account 
supervisor, who works out of the San Francisco office as 
coordinator. Senior account executive is Ewing Philbin. 

Television is handled differently. The show’s program 
format is handled in New York, the commercial phase in 
San Francisco. The account itself is centered in the latter 
city. 

Where possible, advertising and sales management plan 
together. 

This is particularly important for the TV show, as the 
pay-off comes from merchandising the show’s commercials 
as well as the commercials themselves. 
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The costs of both are pro-rated among the various 
divisions participating. A large share is charged to the 
consumer products division for advertising the company’s 
own branded products. The remainder is divided among 
the division programs aimed at supporting the products 
of various customers. 

Seldom is commercial time used for institutional 
advertising. 

Requests for commercials originate from the sales man. 
agers of various divisions. These are reconciled by a tele. 











vision committee. 

Advance planning is done on a six-months’ basis. But 
changes can be made when necessary. 

Top management (from Henry J. Kaiser, chairman of 
the board and president, on down) and sales management 
take part in media planning on a broad basis. 

This includes setting policies enabling the use of vari- 
ous classifications of media. For example, top manage. 
ment, based on strong representations from sales manage. 
ment, opened the door to our serious consideration of 
—and ultimate use of—television on a national network 
basis. Prior to this policy decision, our principal contact 
with the mass public was limited to general magazines, 

Individual media selection generally is an advertising 
management function, with our action based on adver. 
tising agency analysis and recommendations. Top man- 
agement almost never participates in individual media 
evaluation, nor does it insist upon special consideration 
for a personal-favorite medium. 

As Kaiser’s advertising appropriation has increased, 
so has the interest and appreciation of top management. 
This means that the advertising manager now does a 
broader and deeper job of media education. 


















Media Responsibilities of Ad Department 

We do not now have specific personnel in the adver- 
tising department assigned media planning or selection 
as a single function. 

Each of our advertising specialists is responsible for 
various advertising and sales promotion programs in 
support of sales. These vary from a single sales program 
to as many as 10 to 12 different programs. Within his 
broad list of activities is the responsibility for having an 
adequate knowledge of the media covering his fields of 
interest. 

More than 10 years ago, when our company was much 
smaller and had far less complex sales activities and fewer 
markets to cover, we experimented with centralizing al 
media information and contacts in one man in our d 
partment. Even then we found it impossible for this 
person (with an assistant) to keep current on our divers 
fied and rapidly growing sales interests and the potential 
media to cover them. 

We abandoned the setup after a brief try, much to the 
satisfaction of the agency. The media themselves wert 
particularly relieved at the elimination of what they com 
sidered an additional “buffer.” 

Our own men now rely upon the agency to provide 
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them with nearly all their media information, evaluation, 
and recommendations. We try to grant no exceptions to 
this policy when it comes to making the final decisions 
on media. 

Obviously, we are subject to occasional and unusual 
pressures which tend to circumvent this policy: e.g. pres- 
sures from individuals in sales who have their own “opin- 
ions” on a given medium. We always listen to such opin- 
ions; frequently ask the agency to doublecheck and 
further analyze a particular selection to reconfirm our 
opinion. Usually, it sticks. 


Agency’s Part in Media 


Media planning and selection are the agency’s job in 
our scheme of operations. 

We encourage media research. Consistent with our 
policy of heavy reliance on Young & Rubicam for all 
media evaluation, we ask for and expect the agency to 
carry on continuous research into any and all media we 
use or could use. 

As a department we do not conduct independent media 
research because we consider it an uneconomical dupli- 
cation of agency effort. To be done properly, because of 
the wide number of fields we must cover, a media research 
section in our own advertising department would have to 
be staffed with several highly trained and experienced 
people. The expense would be hard to justify over and 
above the service we expect from our agency. 

Research conducted by media individually is essential 
and must be continuous. However, it should be correlated 
and evaluated by qualified independent experts in the 
agency media department. 

Media research varies so much in objectives, in method 
of preparation, in presentation form and emphasis, and 
finally, in objectivity, that it is essential to have media 
experts sift out facts from opinions to arrive at common 
denominators of measurement, comparison, and evalu- 
ation. 


Calls by Media Salesmen 


Within the limits of time available for this activity, 
based on the relative importance of it compared with the 
other responsibilities of our advertising department spe- 
cialists, we encourage media to call upon company adver- 
tising executives. 

We certainly do not take the position—as I understand 
some company advertising departments do—of discour- 
aging media sales calls, or actually insisting that all media 
contacts be made with the agency only. 

However, we make clear in granting media interviews 
that our advertising executives are not independently 
competing with the agency’s media department. Such 
contacts are acceptable to us to broaden our knowledge 
of markets and all media serving them. We always insist 
that the agency sees any media presentation shown to 
company advertising personnel. In essence, we seek to 
strengthen the agency’s position, not undermine it. 

There are a number of suggestions I have to make to 
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media salesmen, based on our company’s experience: 

(1) Know your prospect's business. Make it your ob- 
jective on the initial call to find out whether your medium 
actually is suitable to the advertiser’s current or future 
sales objectives. It still amazes and annoys us to be called 
upon by media salesmen who really don’t know what we 
are selling or to whom. 

(2) Make only significant calls. Don’t wear out your 
welcome in calls designed to keep your home office im- 
pressed as to how hard you’re working on the prospect. 
Find out the key period of budget planning and try to 
be of most help when the decisions are being made. Relax 
a bit when it’s all over and contracts are let for the next 
year. Keep in touch but keep the contacts limited to new 
and significant information. 

(3) Make your calls shorter and fewer. 

(4) Don’t continuously mail routine material to key 
advertising department executives at home. For instance, 
I get so that I recognize the envelope—return address and 
postmark—and throw it away unopened. If you want your 
message read at home, it better be exceptionally important 
and look like it, too! 

(5) Find out who actually makes the media selection 
and recommendation in the agency, and who in the com- 
pany makes the final decision to accept the detailed recom- 
mendations. Leave the rest of the company people alone. 
They always refer your solicitations to the advertising 
department without comment. 


Improving Media Buying 


One way that media buying can be improved is by 
definitely favoring an aggressive, creative role by the . 
agency's media department. We like to see media people 
participating in initial creative planning conferences, al- 
though attendance at all creative sessions is unnecessary 
once media plans have been set. 

Another way media buying can be improved, as we see 
it, is by: 

(a) Continuous analysis of all media within a general 
classification, and across all classifications of 
media. 

(b) Avoidance of “rut” buying because of personal 
likes or prejudices in a media department. There 
should always be a willingness to try something 
different if the record is worth the risk. 

In my opinion, the trend in media selection toward 
greater emphasis on creative buying, and away from auto- 
matic or purely statistical buying, will continue. We still 
do not have enough information available of the right 
kind, and there is a great need for more standardization 
of data. 

As we have expanded rapidly at Kaiser into many types 
of media and markets, we are finding these situations all 
too true. 

Our tasks are becoming more complicated be- 
cause of new products and new and changing mar- 
kets. This requires new and improved media-buy- 
ing concepts, and a willingness to develop them. & 
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PLANNING: 


THIS IS GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 
MEDIA STRATEGY IN A RECESSION 


1. Limit advertising objectives 


fo immediate appliance sales, 


2. Increase advertising at the local level. 


3. Seek media flexibility through more emphasis 


upon local and spol media. 


Within the past month, the Housewares and 
Radio Receiver Division of General Electric has 
experienced a surprising upturn in the sales of its 
small appliances. This encourages GE officials to 
hope that the worst of the recessionary slump in 
‘sales is over. 

Just why sales have picked up is not entirely clear. 
Perhaps, says divisional advertising and publicity manager 
Michael M. Masterpool, dealers’ wait-and-see attitude 
toward fall product lines has finally crystallized into a 
decision to buy. At any rate, purchases are being made 
beyond normal seasonal forecasts. 

While it’s difficult to pinpoint the effect of advertising 
on sales, there’s little doubt that at least part of the stimulus 
to GE small appliance sales was the result of a media 
strategy evolved and put into effect when sales expectations 
were most pessimistic. 

Explains Howard R. Smith, media manager of the 
Housewares division: “Under those market conditions, we 
had to reach as many immediate prospects as possible, 
as many times as we could. In an ascending curve of sales, 
we reach as many prospects as we can, with the best 
possible methods at the lowest possible cost.” 

GE, of course, is the appliance pioneer of the philosophy 
of selling to every consumer, everywhere; of penetrating 
all income levels; of maintaining universal distribution. 
But sluggish sales during the first quarter of this year 
caused a certain amount of concern because advertising 
commitments for the first half (as a rule, 40 per cent of 
the division’s sales are made in the first six months of the 
year, 60 per cent in the balance of the year) were out 
of line in the light of sales. 
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Re-evaluation of Goals and Media 


The result: a re-evaluation of advertising goals and 
media vehicles. As to the goals, here’s what was new about 
the division’s thinking: 

e Increased emphasis on immediate sales targets which 
would produce immediate sales. For example, explains 
Mr. Smith, “concentration on high income groups who 
constitute what might be called the immediate segments 
of the audience.” 

e Increased local support. The reason, says Mr. Smith; 
“This allowed us to stimulate our field men beyond what 
they were used to in television and magazines. We had to 
make a show of activity on the retail level.” 

e New emphasis on media flexibility, in order to adjust 
advertising pressure to sales potential on a monthto 
month, or even week-to-week basis. 

In media terms, the practical decisions stemming from 
these new goals were made early this year. Some were put 
into effect, others were made obsolete by the recent revival 
of sales. 

Basically, the bulk of media advertising money for GE 
small appliances goes into consumer magazines and net 
work television (80 per cent of the budget is in consumer 
media, 20 per cent is in business papers). These two att 
the twin keystones of the division’s advertising effort. 

But spending dollars in these two media in a declining 
market is different from spending them in more prosperous 
times. The Housewares division until recently supported 
one television property, the western Cheyenne (ABE 
Tuesday, 7:30-8:30 p.m., EDT, alternate weeks) . The cot 
was shared with GE’s Lamp division. 

But sluggish sales early this year caused something 
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PLANNING GE STRATEGY (from left): James Cameron, Young & Rubicam account executive for GE portable 
appliances; Howard R. Smith, GE manager of media relations; Michael M. Masterpool, Housewares & 
Radio Receiver Division advertising manager; Vance D. Hicks, Y&R all-media buyer on GE account. 


an accounting problem. The highest per show cost of the 
filmed series was experienced during the first half of the 
year, when the new films are aired. Costs taper off in the 
summer months because the shows are repeats, whose 
major costs have been amortized. But this meant that the 
division’s advertising costs would have been slightly out 
of balance, had sales continued at winter levels. Sales in 
the first half wouldn’t have been able to support the 
advertising expense. As Mr. Smith puts it, “Too much cost 
from January to June; not enough in July and August.” 

As it happens, fears were groundless. Not only is 
the division staying in television, but at this writing 
it is looking for a show to replace Cheyenne (dif- 
ferences with ABC over programming considera- 
tions prompted the decision not to renew Chey- 
enne). 

However, the episode is instructive. When the division 
thought it might have to cut its budget to bring expendi- 
tures in line with sales estimates, the television commit- 
ment posed a dilemma. Something would have had to give. 
Since the division couldn’t cut say 10 per cent out of the 
television budget (network commitments being what they 
are), it was the magazine investment that would have had 
to suffer. Explains Mr. Smith: “Both TV and cooperative 
advertising are fixed commitments. The only thing we 
could have touched was magazines.” 


What was projected was a shift into such magazines as 
House Beautiful, House & Garden, and Holiday, with 
somewhat less emphasis on the staple mass circulation 
general magazines. “The women’s books and a mass 
shelter magazine like Better Homes & Gardens,” adds Mr. 
Smith, “offer a continuing market.” 
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Actually, these plans were never implemented, and the 
division foresees no major alteration in its magazine in- 
vestment, either in choice of vehicles or in expenditure. 

On the other hand, plans relating to the use of local 
media were put into effect. By and large, the Housewares 
division has not spent a great deal of money in spot broad- 
casting (or outdoor, for that matter). The division hasn’t 
used spot TV in years, mainly, says Smith, “because net- 
work absorbs all our television budget.” As a matter of 
fact, the policy of the division has been to let cooperative 
advertising do much of the local selling. 

As for newspapers, the division has spent far less than 
might be expected from the size of its operations. One 
reason is that Housewares has promoted cooperative adver- 
tising very successfully to its distributors and, says Mr. 
Smith, “the manufacturer’s advertisement in my opinion 
has much less acceptance than a key retailer’s ad. I'll bet 
you it’s two to one in favor of the retail ad. Then again, 
the cost of doing business through co-op is much less than 
if we placed much space nationally.” 


Investment in Co-op 


It is true, incidentally, that the division’s departments 
have individually bought a respectable amount of factory- 
paid newspaper space over the last couple of years, as part 
of the so-called “key markets” program. Emphasis has 
been on major market support for key retailers. But this 
doesn’t significantly alter the division’s basic dependence 
on co-op for local advertising pressure. 

It’s no secret that GE, in common with most appliance 
advertisers, has had its share of headaches with co-op 
advertising. It’s a sure bet that in the past at least, some 
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of the co-op allowance has been siphoned off into dealer's 
pockets. But, says Mr. Smith, the division is now quite 
satisfied that it has the co-op problem licked. “We have 
good control over co-op,” he says, “because we have fixed 
line rates in each market. The maximum we'll pay is the 
lowest published retail rate. And this is based on an honest 
appraisal by our own field men.” 

In short, by declaring for a flat co-op allowance per 
line instead of a percentage of the retailer’s professed 
advertising cost on a bill-by-bill basis, Smith feels that 
the division gets its money’s worth and eliminates such 
dubious practices as double-billing and discount rebates. 

Nevertheless, during the decline in sales, two things 
hobbled the division’s co-op program, and consequently 
its local advertising. The first’ was the discontinuance of 
fair trade on small appliances after years of firm support. 
While neither Mr. Smith nor Mr. Masterpool are convinced 
that it will happen, there’s at least a chance that the death 
of fair trade, by throwing GE small appliances into the 
price wars for the first time, will chop retail margins to 
the point where dealers will think it uneconomical to 
advertise the line. It has happened before in the appliance 
business. 

The second condition was a purely temporary result of 
the sales slump: the depletion of the co-op kitty. (As is 
quite common, funds are allocated by both dealer, dis- 
tributor and manufacturer on the basis of a percentage of 
sales. When sales and inventories decline, co-op allocations 
decline in proportion. ) . 

June’s favorable sales remedied this situation, but while 
it existed, the division increased its company-paid local 











advertising to take up the slack. This took the form of 
larger newspaper schedules in the top 100 markets, TY 
spot schedules in the top 25. 






Supporting Media 

Added to newspapers and spot TV were two media which 
are not local, but which serve to reinforce the division's 
impact in major markets. The first is Sunday supplements, 
which the division has used on and off over the years, 
The specific recession strategy occurred in January and 
February, when GE broke a campaign built around a “Buy 
of the Month” theme. Advertisements featured products 
plus price—usually the special virtue of co-op advertising. 
When the division went off fair trade, however, the cam. 
paign was discontinued. Advertisements can hardly feature 
price when prices are at the mercy of every dealer in the 
country. 

The second medium novel for the division is network 
radio. The division has run schedules (which began in 
April) on NBC, CBS and Mutual (using the Art Link 
letter, Bert Parks, Kate Smith shows). The strategy: a 
quick impression, low cost. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Smith feels that this 
combination of local advertising activity has stim. 
ulated a considerable flow of cooperative linage for 
the company. Now that the pump has been primed 
and sales are on the way back up, the division is 
returning to its traditional mode of doing business; 
magazines and network television more or less ex- 
clusively—beamed to everyone, everywhere, at the 
right price. 




























How G.E. ls Organized 
For Media Planning 


Company's manager of media relations 
is key figure in agency-client contacts. 
Q* THE average of once a week, Young & Rubicam’s 


burly Vance D. Hicks ignores the commuter train 

that usually takes him from his home in suburban Weston 
(Conn.) to Y&R’s green-tinted headquarters on Madison 
Avenue, and heads in the opposite direction. Half an 
hour’s drive brings him to the aging complex of buildings 
in Bridgeport (Conn.) which houses the headquarters of 
General Electric’s Housewares and Radio Receiver di- 
vision, the small appliance arm of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of electrical apparatus and appliances. 

Mr. Hicks, a veteran of 20 years with Young & Rubi- 
cam, is all-media buyer for most of GE’s small appliances, 
a job he’s held for the last five years.* 

The man Mr. Hicks sees so often in Bridgeport is How- 
ard R. Smith, a tall, spare, gray-haired advertising man 
who bears the title of manager of media relations. 





* Y&R is the agency for automatic blankets, heating pads, fans, toasters, mixers, 
irons, waffle irons, coffee makers, electric kettles, electric skillets, vacuum cleaners. 
Maxon, Inc., handles radios; N. W. Ayer has clocks and timers. 
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Mr. Smith’s job in a sense is the compromise GE has 
had to make with decentralization. Since 1951, General 
Electric has been divided into 22 major divisions, encom- 
passing close to 100 autonomous departments. Day-to-day 
marketing and advertising activities are handled within 
each department by a marketing manager and a merchan 
dising manager. But obviously, such matters as volume 
discounts in media earned by the company as a whok, 
the sharing of costly television programs, the relations 
among roughly 20 advertising agencies that serve GE, 
and other considerations which cut across departmental 
lines must be coordinated in some way. 

The solution for the Housewares and Radio Receiver 
division (which comprises these five departments: Radio 
Receivers, Clocks & Timers, Automatic Blankets & Fam, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Portable Appliances) is Mr. Smith and 
his immediate superior, Michael M. Masterpool. Mt. 
Masterpool, who at 34 is responsible for spending millions 
of dollars in advertising funds every year, is nominally 
listed as manager of advertising and publicity of th 
Portable Appliance department. But no other department 
in the division has such a manager, and Mr. Masterpodl 
actually is responsible for coordinating the purchase and 
scheduling of the whole division’s advertising. 

Mr. Smith is Mr. Masterpool’s chief assistant in th 

(Continued on page 32) 
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BOSTON'SS 3 Big Shopping 
Centers get the 
Big Bulk of their business... 
from the towns where 
the Herald-Traveler delivers 
the Big Bulk 
of the Buying Power 
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% HERALD-TRAVELER LEADS NEAREST COMPETITOR 
THESE ARE THE BOSTON SUBURBS WITH THE BIG BULK OF THE SPENDING POWER. 
In 27 out of 32, the narra metering The Herald-Traveler's “Big Bulk Delivery” 
s the big bulk of makes Metropolitan Boston one of the most 


its nearest petit di 

the families with the money to bor on package economical and profitable markets to cover in the 

goods, soft goods, durable goods—whatever you U. S. A. It makes a media man’s selection easier 
—an advertiser's job more effective. 





have to sell, 


One contract delivers the ‘“‘Big Bulk’’ in Boston 
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These days, 
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to sell her- 


you have to tell her 
and tell her...and tell her 
...and tell her 


A single copy of the Post provides 5.8 proved reader exposures to your 


+ 


advertising page! Over 29 million proved customer contacts per issue! 





The customers are no longer pushovers, as if you 
didn’t know. Seems they’re out to break Silas 
Marner’s record for hanging onto money. 


One big answer to the big problem, as many 
business spokesmen see it, is to sell harder — in 
every way. z 

This calls for penetration in your advertising: 
your most penetrating message, in the medium 
that gives it the maximum opportunity to pene- 
trate. 


This is not so much a matter of merely shaking 
hands with more people. Rather, you have to get 
under the skins of those you meet. 


Your best measure of a magazine’s penetration 
power is how many times it exposes your adver- 
tising page to its readers. 

Here’s what your advertising page in The Satur- 
day Evening Post does — as proved in a major 
media-research breakthrough by the new Alfred 
Politz Ad Page Exposure study: 


Your advertising page in a single copy of 
the Post is exposed 5.8 times to the readers 
of that copy. (More than 29,000,000 
proved page exposures per issue. Cost per 
contact: less than one-twelfth of a cent.) 


These are amazing figures, but they make sense. 
The Post is edited to bring readers back. Studies 
show that the Post gets far more repeat reading 
than any other magazine in its field. 


Remember, too, that Post readers are prove 
Influentials. They talk up things they read in the 
Post to millions of others. Their influence work 
fastest because it moves sideways — neighbor 
neighbor, friend to friend—on every spending level, 


What a setup for a hard-selling ad campaig 
Like yours, for instance. 


AD PAGE 
EXPOSURE 


Get further details on the first bull’s-eye measure 
of the advertising page from your Post salesman. 


NOTE TO OTHER MEDIA: Because of the impor 
tance of this new study, its techniques and methods 
will be made available to any medium wishing 
apply the measure. This information will be fur- 
nished as soon as complete data are published. And 
we assume that the standards of the Advertising 
Research Foundation will be met in using it. 
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areas of media planning, media research, and media selec- 
tion. It is the former’s function to deal with the media 
departments of the division’s three agencies, to see the 
media representatives, to screen recommendations. “The 
information I feed Mike,” explains Mr. Smith, “he feeds 


to management.” 


Solution to Decentralization 


Basically, Mr. Smith sees his job in these terms: “We 
have definite relationships to maintain with all media. 
With a decentralized organization such as ours, you 
penalize media contacts if you force them to cover all 
bases. I’m the central contact. I pass along all pertinent 
material (no basic pitches; special marketing information, 
something unusual) to the merchandising managers and 
to Mike. I act as a clearing house for all media and for all 
departments. 

“Second, we know the detailed aspirations of a product 
line, both short-term and long-term within the company. 
I can direct an agency on basic marketing strategy—for 
example, slow or fast introduction of a product. I com- 
bine confidential marketing information with media 
knowledge. 

“Third, I do research into the background of our prod- 
uct needs. Much of that information is of a private nature, 
but I can translate the findings into general media 
strategy. 

“Fourth, there’s the selling job to be done on general 
management concerning media and advertising philoso- 
phies. I can supply the ammunition for this. 

“Last, I can keep an eye on campaigns that are im- 
portant to us but not proportionately important to the 
agency. The agency, after all, is concerned with the im- 
mediate sale: I have to think of new markets and the long 
term. Our bridal campaigns and home economic cam- 
paign are cases in point. They don’t bulk large, but they 
are important for the future.” 

Mr. Smith cheerfully admits that his is advisory, rather 
than an operating role. “I have no powers; my power 
derives from my experience of 27 years in advertising 
here in Bridgeport.” (He was advertising manager for 
small appliances during the war, stepped into his present 
job when he elected to stay in Bridgeport while the major 
appliance departments were relocated in Louisville, Ky.) 


Budgeting 

In the area of budgeting, for example, he says that Mr. 
Masterpool is primarily responsible. “I often interpret the 
budget after the fact. I interpret what’s happening in 
advertising, where we’re headed from the point of view of 
balance. It’s almost philosophizing at times. I don’t deal 
with statisites so much as I do with our representation to 
the public as a whole. I’m not interested in a haggle about 
newspapers in a city.” 

But it’s in the areas of agency relations, relations be- 
tween departments and between divisions, that Mr. Smith 
makes perhaps his greatest contribution. For example, he 
helps Mr. Masterpool in the sometimes complicated nego- 
tiations among divisions of the company for apportion- 
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ing network television time (until now, GE Electric House. 
wares and GE Lamp division shared the Cheyenne western 
show). 

In addition, explains Mr. Smith, “Mike and I tie in 
closely with the merchandising departments. We have to 
know what promotions they’re running. We'll come in 
contact with sales and advertising figures and end up with 
an intimate knowledge of where the business stands. For 
example, we can go down to the day of cancellation on a 
campaign, and by sitting down with the departmental 
marketing and sales managers we can take $40,000 out of 
the budget then and there without disrupting the complete 
media scheduling. Sometimes we do it by transferring 
funds so that we talk to the audience, but in lesser quantity. 


Uses of Discounts 

“I also work with Virginia Wargo in our New York 
office. She handles central bookkeeping and contracts. She 
notifies me and each of our agencies of the discount 
bracket we're in and also any deviations in scheduling 
which will get us a better discount. For example, two 
more pages in Look will raise the discount and cost us 
next to nothing (I also have to figure out what to do with 
the extra pages; someone has to take them). Mainly, we 
don’t want to be too heavily involved in any one issue of 
a magazine, because too many GE advertisements means 
we're competing for attention with ourselves. We like to 
spread out in other issues where we’re lighter. It’s one of 
my functions to alert our merchandise managers and our 
agencies of these situations.” 

It’s obvious that the key to Mr. Smith’s job is the word 
communications. At every turn he fills in the gaps in the 
knowledge of busy men occupied with the exigencies of 
day-to-day operation, both in the company and in its 
agencies. And basically this is the reason why Y&R’s Vance 
Hicks makes so many trips to Bridgeport. . 





BUSINESS PRESS IN 1965 

An estimated 1965 advertising volume of $800 million 
is foreseen for business papers by Nelson Bond, chairman 
of ABP and executive vice president of McGraw-Hill. Mr. 
Bond also predicts a short-term three to four per cent 
decrease in business paper advertising volume for 1958. 
Talk was at ABP’s spring meeting at Hot Springs, Va. 


TV AUDIENCE 

A 7 per cent increase in average evening audience and 
a 14 per cent climb in average daytime audience was 
registered by network television for the first four months 
of 1958, according to the Television Bureau of Advertising. 
TvB also reported that average weekday daytime programs 
reached 489,000 more homes per broadcast than in 1957. 
Average increase for evening programs was 655,000 


homes. 
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NEW ENGLAND MEDIA EVALUATORS 
APPROVE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


But grass roots 
activity, with local 
units, should precede 
national group, 


they state. 


NE pioneering organization, the 

yearling New England Media 
Evaluators’ Association, is the first 
group formally to back the idea for 
a national media buyers’ organiza- 
tion. At its May meeting in Boston, 
NEMEA members discussed and en- 
dorsed the suggestion of Walter E. 
Botthof, publisher of MEp1A/scope, 
for a nation-wide association, and 
NEMEA’s first chairman, Bruce Mat- 
toon, media director of Wilson, 
Haight, Welch & Grover, notified Mr. 
Botthof of the group’s action and 
opinions in a letter emphasizing the 
necessity for local autonomy. 

Mr. Matton stated that NEMEA is 
in favor of a national association, 
“but only after ‘grass roots’ activity 
is sufficient to warrant one.” “The 
local groups,” he said, “must precede 
the national association, which should 
be the result of a real need for the 
gathering and dissemination of find- 
ings by the local groups.” 

Mr. Mattoon cited the activity and 
accomplishments of NEMEA in its 
first year of life, in explaining the 
strength of the group’s desire for local 
autonomy. The New England associ- 
ation, formally organized September 
ll, 1957 at the Abner Wheeler House 
in Framingham, Mass., has already 
grown from a founding group of 
seven to a current membership of 17, 
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NEW ENGLAND MEDIA EVALUATORS’ ASSOCIATION CHARTER 


This organization, known as NEMEA, has been formed to enable 
members to share information on common media problems in the 
interests of their respective clients. 


Purpose 


NEMEA will function primarily as a serious discussion group de- 
voted to constructive thinking on media in relation to marketing. 

It will also act, in a secondary capacity, to bring about improve- 
ments in media communications. In this it will express the wishes of 
the membership, speaking as a pleader rather than a judge, and always 
in the interest of the advertising profession. 


Scope 


All media, consumer and industrial, and all material pertaining to 
media will be subject matter for NEMEA discussions. 


Membership 


Membership will be limited to personnel in New England advertising 
agencies performing agency services and whose functions include 
media analysis. No publishers or their representatives will be permitted 
to join or attend meetings. 

New members will be permitted to join upon proving their quali- 
fications as outlined above and payment of dues. 


Dues 
Annual dues will be $10.00 per individual member. 


Officers 


Officers shall be a chairman and a secretary-treasurer. The chair- 
man shall preside at meetings and appoint members to perform 
necessary functions. The secretary-treasurer shall keep all records, 
attend to necessary correspondence and take care of Association funds. 
Both officers shall be elected at the last meeting of the year to serve 
for one full calendar year. 


Meetings 


Meetings are to be held four times a year, at a place and time 
designated by the chairman, on the third Wednesday of January, 
March, May, and September. Special meetings may be called by the 
chairman when the need arises. 


Restrictions 
It is not an object, purpose, or function of this Association, or shall 
it have the power, to effect any contract, understanding, or combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce, or to influence any member as to from whom he 
shall buy space or time, or at what price or under what terms and 


conditions. Any action in violation of this provision shall be void and 
no member shall be bound thereby. 


Revisions 
Changes in this charter can be made only by a three-fourths vote 
of the members in good standing. 
Ratification 


This charter shall be effective when signed by three-fourths of the 
members in good standing present at the time of the March 1958 
meeting. 

Ratified on March 19, 1958, in Boston, Massachusetts. 














Mattoon, Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover, 


all of whom are “agency personnel 
whose functions include media analy- 
sis.” 

Mr. Mattoon emphasized that 
NEMEA is a workshop. He reported 
that it meets quarterly and functions 
primarily “as a serious discussion 
group devoted to constructive think- 
ing on media in relation to market- 
ing.” He said that NEMEA was 
formed for action as well as investi- 
gation, and “acts in a secondary ca- 
pacity to bring about improvements 
in media communication.” 


Progress Thus Far 


In the four meetings held by 
NEMEA since its founding, the group 
has already: 

e Adopted a policy on non-audited 
publications, soon to be published. 
e Discussed methods of improving 
relationships between media buyers 
and sellers. A published report on 
this discussion is also being prepared. 
e Investigated possibilities of im- 
proving TV rating systems. 

e Discussed means of achieving com- 
parability among audit statements. 
e Acted on the suggestion for a na- 
tional media buyers’ organization. 
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PIONEERS ASSEMBLE: Seated (from left) Malcolm C. Choate, Cory 
Snow; John P. Sullivan, Cooney & Connor, Inc.; Ruth L. Gaeta, James 
Thomas Chirurg Company; Dino Valz, Sutherland-Abbott; Bruce P. 
Inc.; Eleanor Hoey, 
Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, Clifford & McMillan; Jackson L. Parker, 
James Thomas Chirurg Company; William Van N. Washburn, Hoag & 


Chambers, 


Items scheduled for future meet- 
ings include the discussion of media 
department management and reader 
preference studies. 

NEMEA, as stated in its charter, 
has been set up primarily as a dis- 
cussion group, and, in order to keep 
it a “workable workshop,” says Mr. 
Mattoon, the group has limited mem- 
bership to agency personnel. No 
media owners or their representatives 
will be permitted to join or attend 
meetings. No mention was made of 
possible membership by advertiser 
company personnel. Mr. Mattoon esti- 
mated that the group’s 17 members 
probably represent more than 75 per 
cent of all national space and time 
billing originating from New Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Mattoon summed up his feel- 
ings on a national association by 
saying that NEMEA feels an associ- 
ation of local workshop chapters is 
both feasible and of considerable 
worth . . . “but only if it can result 
from normal outgrowth of regional 
activity, and fulfill a real purpose,” 
enabling members to share informa- 
tion on common media problems in 
the interests of their respective clients. 


Provandie, Inc. Standing: Robert Gurrier, Charles Brunelle Co.; Emes 
C. Clark, Jr, Henry A. Louden M. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.; David R. Williams, Harold Cabot & 
Mary Hickey, S$. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. Inc.; David M. 
Wiswell, Shattuck, Clifford & McMillan; 
Edward W. Robotham; John S$. Kossak, George T. Metcai 











, Inc.; Alice 







Jean Smith, 
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At the May meeting, which en 
dorsed the national organization 
idea, group members also passed a 
resolution urging auditing of all pub- 
lications. This resolution is being 
formally developed by Theodore R 
Eilenberg, Jr., media and research d- 
rector of Noyes & Company, Prov- 
dence, and John Kossak, media and 
research director of George T. Me- 
calf Company, also of Providence. 

The same meeting included a round 
table discussion of TV rating services, 
conducted by David M. Guinee, who 
doubles as radio-TV director and con 
sumer print media manager for 
Chambers, Wiswell, Shattuck, Clit 
ford & McMillan, Inc., of Boston 
Jackson L. Parker, media director a 
Boston’s James Thomas Chirurg Com 
pany, Inc., also presented a report a 
the NEMEA discussion on medit 
buyer-seller relations to the group 
for final revision before publication 

The group’s charter, authored by 
Mr. Parker, and offered by NEMEA 
as a guide to other media buyer o& 
ganizations, was formally ratified 
at the association’s Boston meetifg 
March 19, 1958. It appears herewith 
in full. ' 
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_ MEDIA DATA: 


OBJECTIVE 


j tunmess publretiom space 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, GAC 
With the conperation af 


AMERIKA ASSOCIA) ON OF ADVERTS AGENCIES 
A960CATED CYUNEY: PUR CATIONS 


ATONE PULINESS PUR CATION 








There’s new hope for media buyers—and media budgeters 
—oppressed by the welter of media rate cards which 
compound confusion through ambiguity. 

After months of work, Standard Rate & Data Service, in 
cooperation with the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Associated Business Publications, and National 
Business Publications, has completed its plan for clarifi- 
cation of business publication rate terminology. 

The SRDS plan is mainly concerned with the uncer- 
tainties arising from the various discounts offered on 
space purchases. 

As everyone knows who’s had to wrestle with the prob- 
lem, rate discounts are usually figured on one of three 
bases or a combination of them: 

* Bulk. This is the rate determined by the total of all 
space used in a contract period—regardless of size or 
number of issues used. 

¢ Frequency. This rate is determined by the number of 
insertions or different advertisements placed in one or 
more issues within the contract period—regardless of size 
of advertisement. 

* Issue. This rate is determined by the number of sepa- 
tate issues used within the contract period. 

* Combination frequency, issue, and bulk. These rates 
are based on the total number of insertions or issues 
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SRDS OFFERS RATE CLARIFICATION 
PLAN FOR BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


used, with additional discounts for total space exceeding 
insertion or issue discounts. 

All this seems clear enough, but in practice it very 
definitely is not. For example, if a publication uses bulk 
rate discounts, does the bulk rate apply to advertisers 
buying full-page units only, or may fractional space units 
be totaled to earn the lesser rate? 

To put it another way, does a schedule consisting of 
six half-page advertisements earn the three-page rate? 
Furthermore, how is the charge for 314 pages figured? 





Within a week after its release, C. L. Botthof, 
president of SRDS, reports 225 publishers have 
indicated to him general acceptance of the Rate 
Clarification Plan. 





Similarly, the typical rate card offering other types of 
discounts presents problems created by insufficient infor- 
mation and ambiguous rate policies. 

In figuring frequency discounts, for example, the buyer 
needs to know (among other things) whether a spread 
counts as a two-time insertion in established frequency 
rates; that is, do seven spreads earn the 13-time rate? 

When combination rates are used, it is often unclear 
as to whether an advertiser running 12 spreads earns the 
12-time frequency rate or the 24-page bulk rate. 

To help remedy these deficiencies, SRDS is undertak- 
ing a campaign to clarify business publication rate cards. 
To this end, SRDS is asking publishers to take these 
steps: 

e Review in detail the publication’s rate structure or 
combination. 

e Make sure this structure provides complete agreement 
on basic rate definitions. 

e Be sure actual rate information is in the correct format. 
e Include in rate cards all the information a buyer needs 
to know. 

e Present a clear statement of rate protection policy and 
effective date or issue for new rates. 

e Include complete information on special charges for 
bleed, inserts, etc. 

SRDS’s suggestions are contained in a rate clarification 
brochure which has been mailed to business paper pub- 
lishers along with SRDS’s standard proof sheet used for 
up-dating listings in Business Publications Rates and 
Data. At the same time, the media associations will join 
in urging cooperation. . 
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The J. Walter Thompson Company’s 
conception of centralizing the buying 
of network radio-TV time and talent 
and handling both as identical rather 
than separate functions makes dapper 
Dan Seymour a real standout among 
broadcasting men. As vice president 
and director of radio-TV for Thomp- 
son, world’s largest agency, Seymour 
during the 1958-59 season will prob- 
ably be responsible for more millions 
in billings than any other radio-TV 
executive. 

Until Dan Seymour landed in a 
coveted corner cove on the twelfth 
floor of tremendous Thompson prem- 
ises in the Graybar Building, New 
York, in the summer of 1955, this 
agency had been following a tradi- 
tional pattern of having network 
radio-TV time purchased by one de- 
partment and talent by another. Also 
at Thompson, branch offices as well 
as account operated independently. 
Seymour changed this by developing 
a “big umbrella” unified operation 
giving him a national voice in the 
JWT radio-TV network operation. 

This was no mean achievement. 
Even John Reber, who had headed the 
agency's broadcast activities, never 
was able to accomplish this kind of 
national set-up. Under the personable, 
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fortyish Seymour, who has had long 
experience in every facet of broad- 
casting, the unification operation de- 
veloped slowly and cautiously. 

This season, Thompson has for its 
clients a grand array of network 
shows and fine time slots. Among 
them are Ed Sullivan, for Eastman 
Kodak (Sunday, 8-9 P.M.); Father 
Knows Best, for Scott and Lever 
(Monday, 8:30-9 P.M.) ; Naked City, 
for Quaker Oats (Tuesday, 9:30-10 
P.M.); and Milton Berle, for Kraft 
(Wednesday, 9-9:30 P.M.). 


From Young & Rubicam 


Dan Seymour came to Thompson 
from Young & Rubicam, where he had 
been vice president in charge of radio- 
TV programming on all accounts. 
Prior to joining Y&R in 1953, he had 
been connected for 13 years with the 
famed “We the People” show. Begin- 
ning as an announcer on this show in 
1941, Dan later became MC, then 
writer, and finally producer. 

On “We the People,” Seymour had 
to handle a variety of celebrities, in- 
cluding Eleanor Roosevelt, Dizzy 
Dean, Lord Halifax, Bob Hope, Gene 
Tunney, Sam Goldwyn. 

Born June 28, 1914, in New York, 


Seymour was educated at Montclair 
Academy and Amherst. In college, he 
was active in dramatics, and at 1 
went abroad as guest of the Austrian 
Ministry of Education to study and 
teach stage techniques. 

After getting his B.A. in 1935, Sey. 
mour landed a $25-a-week job as an- 
nouncer with the Yankee Network in 
Boston. A year afterwards, CBS 
brought him to New York to announe 
on its national network. Later he free 
lanced, and announced on many a top 
show. 

During this phase of his career, 
Seymour appeared on several “best” 
lists. He was on “best dressed,” “best 
diction,” “best voice,” and “most stim 
ulating face” lists. 

His wife, Louise Scharff, is a Mt 
Holyoke girl whom he met and mat 
ried while he was at Amherst. Th 
Seymours, who live in White Plains, 
N. Y., have three daughters, Mrs. Rob 
ert E. Morgan, Mrs. John W. Fowler, 
and Katie Joan, and one son, Stepha 
Dana. 

Dan Seymour’s hobbies are gol 
fishing, and gardening. He shoots gol 
in the low 70’s. Not bad for a busy 
radio-TV executive, or any other exe 
utive, either! 

—Joun McCartaT 
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WHY HERTZ 
ADDS RADIO 
TO CONSUMER 
MAGAZINES 


Saturation in magazines believed 
achieved, fourth of $4.2 million 


budget now in radio 


1 kay YEAR, Hertz Rent-a-Car bought network radio 
for the first time, $1 million to sponsor a daily world 
and business news program on CBS. 

It wasn’t a switch of advertising dollars. The buy came 
from a 63 per cent jump in advertising appropriation 
over 1957. . 

Behind this big hike is a tale of continuity in media 
planning and selection spanning many years. And that 
continuity includes staying with the same advertising 
agency, Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, since 1928. 

Hertz started with one medium—consumer magazines— 
for its national advertising spearhead, and has stayed 
with it ever since. As postwar sales spurted upward, so 
did the advertising appropriation. But the advertising dol- 
lars went into the same medium until it was felt that 
sufficient saturation was reached (this year), and only 
then did the company augment its program with a sizable 
expenditure in another major medium. 

Significantly, it is for a specialized purpose: to gain 
impact in the company’s largest market segment, business 
men and women. 

Eleven years ago, the company was on the verge of 
tremendous growth in a fast-changing car-rental market. 

Halting of consumer automobile manufacturing during 
World War II, and rationing of tires and gasoline, had 
erased the pre-war social stigma of renting a car. 

With great improvement in economic status for the 
American people came an increase in all modes of travel; 
and the automobile became a standard necessity for most 
families. 

Car-rental needs changed. No longer were the week- 
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CBS NEWS Correspondent Walter Cronkite re- 
ports the business news each day in a new 
series sponsored by Hertz System, Inc. on 
CBS Radio. 


ends the heaviest period. Business executives were finding 
car rental helpful and time-saving, and they were becom- 
ing a prime market. (Some 80 per cent today, mostly 
out-of-town customers, are business men and women.) 

Truck leasing and fleet rentals beckoned, ripe with 
potential. 

In fact, the future looked mighty good. 

What is the status today as compared to then? 

The company’s national advertising appropriation pro- 
vides quite a contrast. 

In 1947 it was $242,000, matched by a similar sum 
on the local level. Today it is more than $4,250,000— 
about $8 million when you add local level efforts. 

And look at the change in services! 


... From 215 cities to more than 950 cities and 1,500 
outlets throughout the world. 

...From rental services available at three airports to 
390. 

... From rental services available at two railroad ter- 
minals to 275. 


The Hertz Corporation itself has expanded until today 
it comprises 60 per cent of the system, franchised licensees 
40 per cent. This is the reverse of 10 or 11 years ago. 


Media planning and selection for Hertz—and more 
largely, the company’s entire advertising program—are 
tied to three key elements. 


1. The creative and media leadership exercised by the 
advertising agency. 
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2. The careful supervision of the Advertising Com- 
mittee. 

3. The close interest and participation of top manage- 
ment in the advertising program, particularly Walter L. 
Jacobs, president. 


Until this year, the geographical composition of the 
Hertz System—licensed and corporation outlets all over 
the country—made it necessary to select a medium which 
could do, relatively, as much good in each local market. 

Then there was the money question. The national ad- 
vertising budget is based on an assessment of so much 
per car. Here again was a limiting factor. In 1947 there 
were only 450,000 individual car rentals as compared 
with 6.4 million today. 

“The advertising agency recommended magazines as 
our spearhead,” reports Joseph J. Stedem, executive vice- 
president and chairman of the Hertz Advertising Com- 
mittee. 

“We bought the idea. Our policy is to depend on our 
agency almost 100 per cent for creative and media 
leadership. 

“If you don’t take the pills the doctor recommends, 
why have the doctor?” 

The first magazine buy 11 years ago was the Saturday 
Evening Post. Life came next, when the company could 
afford it. Then Look and Time as sales soared and more 
money became available. 

“We built the program year after year,” says Mr. 
Stedem, “not going overboard in trying to saturate any 
one audience.” 

Choice of consumer media is left almost entirely to the 
agency. Trade magazines, such as American Aviation and 
Railway Age, receive careful attention. 

This year’s program illustrates the strategy. The con- 
sumer magazine advertising campaign mainly consists of 
testimonial advertisements built around famous person- 
alities such as Lowell Thomas and Bennett Cerf. The 
advertisements will be in four colors. 

Consumer magazines forming the base are Life, Look, 
Reader’s Digest, Saturday Evening Post, Time, U. S. 
News & World Report, Newsweek, New Yorker, Holiday. 
In addition there are such specialized publications as 
National Geographic, Sports Illustrated, Grade Teacher, 
Scholastic Teacher, The Instructor, and Diner’s Club 
News. 

Then there are such trade magazines as American Avia- 
tion, Official Airline Guide, Railway Age, Modern Rail- 
roads, Ticket Agent, ASTA Travel News, Travel Items, 
Official Guide of the Railways, and Canadian Official 
Railway Guide with Airlines. 

Added this year are Town & Country, Business Week, 
and AOPA Pilot. 

Truck lease advertising is in Dun’s Review & Modern 
Industry, Business Week and the Wall St. Journal. There 
is also an expanded direct mail program. 

Transient truck rental advertising (day or week rentals) 
is in the Saturday Evening Post, Fleet Owner, and Com- 
mercial Car Journal. 
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Advertising in the Sunday travel sections of metro- 
politan newspapers, started last year on a limited basis, 
will be expanded to include more cities. 

To support local level advertising, which matches the 
national effort, Hertz put out an advertising and sales 
promotion manual. (Mats and other aids are offered.) 

This stresses the same media planning and media policy 
which has made the national effort so successful. 

“Select good media—newspapers, telephone directories, 
radio and TV stations—as many as your budget will allow. 
But don’t spread yourself too thin trying to use them all. 
Select the best medium for yourself and your budget- 
and stick with it. 

“. . . above all, be consistent—it pays off in the long 
run. Regular advertisements and commercials sell your 
name—associate you with Hertz and fine rental cars. And 
people will remember you first—because you'll be the one 
that’s selling them The Hertz Idea!” 

Note that when Hertz decided to enter another major 
medium, it did so with a big, newsy splash. 

It selected the first business and world news show ever 
carried on an American radio network—Walter Cronkite 
over more than 190 CBS stations, the entire network. 

The $1 million tab is enough to present 12 five-minule 
segments each week. It is aired Monday through Friday 
from 7:30 to 7:35 p.m., Eastern Standard time, when 
business news only is reported. Three more business news 
broadcasts are presented on Saturday at varying times 
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in addition to three world news shows. A world news 
summary is given on Sundays at 8:00 p.m. 

“We don’t expect this show to have popular appeal,” 
explains Mr. Stedem. “We want it to be successful with 
business men and women, and with mature people who 
are inclined to rent cars when they travel.” 

Also included for the first time are large spectacular 
electric signs. These will be erected in four major cities. 

Focal elements in Hertz’ advertising program is the 
Advertising Committee. Through this group channels all 
advertising, including media plans and selection. 

First nine members, now 11, the committee is composed 
of six licensed operators and five corporation representa- 
tives. These six operators each have an alternate. They 
serve four-year terms, with two new members being 
elected each year. 

The corporation representatives are headed by Mr. 
Stedem, who serves as chairman. (He is also in charge of 
advertising and public relations for the corporation.) 
Mr. Jacobs is a member of this committee. 

Although the committee usually backs the agency in its 
creative and media recommendations, it makes sure that 
what is offered properly presents the business. A basic 
criterion is: “Would this be done if car-rentals were being 
sold personally ?” ; 

Significantly, competition is not an influence on Hertz 
policy, prices or advertising program. What best repre- 
sents Hertz is the main consideration. 

Two regular committee meetings are held during the 
year. One, in May, is a review of the way that the adver- 
tising agency and administrative staff have carried out 
plans presented, discussed, and approved the last October. 
Then the Advertising Committee tosses out ideas for the 
next year’s campaign. ; 

Between May and October the agency will have devel- 
oped and refined the program, going over it at periodic 
times with Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Stedem and members of the 
advertising department. The estimate of advertising dol- 
lars available for the next year is not made available to 
the agency until summer. 

October finds the agency making a full-dress presenta- 
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Hertz bases its national advertising appropriation on a per car 
assessment basis. This is supported on the local level by a substan- 
tial sum which almost doubles the amount spent on advertising. 
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tion to the committee—copy, art, media. The committee at 
that time gives its approval. Close votes are tabled, be- 
cause it is considered that too much doubt exists about 
a given program or facet. To carry the vote must be 8-3, 
9-2, 10-1, or unanimous. As yet, there have not been any 
serious disagreements. 

Significantly, with all its growth, Hertz does not have a 
research program. (The agency does pre-testing and 
similar probing.) Instead considerable reliance is placed 
on a continuous flow of information from Hertz outlets. 

“At present, we couldn’t afford to do the job right,” 
says Mr. Stedem. “It would take about $250,000 to 
$300,000. 

“This does not mean that we are not alert to needs. 
If the business recession becomes widespread, then we 
would act rapidly. But for the time being we are putting 
aside about $50,000 a year to be ready for a day when 
adequate research is needed.” 

Thus far, by staying close to fundamentals, the Hertz 
System has become the world’s largest car and truck 
renting and leasing organization. Approximately 46,600 
vehicles—more than 27,250 automobiles and 19,350 trucks 
—are now being operated. 

Bringing this approach to media planning and selec- 
tion, the Hertz System advertising program has been 
remarkably simple and consistent. Determined was the 
most appropriate medium as an advertising spearhead; 
the company remained with it until a reasonable audience 
saturation point was reached; then moved into another 
major medium in an adequate but specialized way. Pur- 
pose: additional impact to a prime market segment. ss 
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LEGAL ASPECTS: 





$1 BILLION IN P.R. ADVERTISING 
THREATENED BY GOVERNMENT RULING 


Since 1956 there has been a Proposed Regulation on the 
books of the Internal Revenue Service disallowing insti- 
tutional advertising as a tax-deductjble business expense. 
Specifically, this Proposed Regulation reads: 

Expenditures for lobbying purposes, for the promo- 
tion or defeat of legislation, for political purposes, 
or for the development or exploitation of proga- 
ganda (including advertising other than trade adver- 
tising) relating to any of the foregoing purposes, are 
not deductible from gross income. No payment made, 
either directly or through any organization, for the 
specific purpose of attempting to promote or defeat 
legislation shall be deductible. 

While this Section 1.162-15(c) has been kicking 
around since 1956 (not yet having been adopted as a Regu- 
lation), it has only been comparatively recently that its 
importance and dangers have been appreciated by the 
various areas of advertising, media, and public relations. 

As far as can be ascertained, the purpose behind this 
Regulation is to prevent the deduction, as a business 
expense, of the sums of money which may be paid for 
purposes of lobbying in Washington and elsewhere or as 
political party contributions. 

Robert Feemster, chairman of the Board of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, has said that “the Federa- 
tion is in agreement with the objectives intended to be 
accomplished by this section of the law,” and this seems 
generally to be the expressed opinion of thoughtful 
advertising and PR people. 

However, the Proposed Regulation, as it now stands, is 
so loosely and imperfectly drafted and goes so far beyond 
this basic policy, that it would create, if adopted, a 
tremendous area of legitimate and honest misunderstand- 
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Internal Revenue Service ruling disallows 


institutional advertising as tax-deductible, 


By Morton J. Simon 
Member of the Philadelphia Bar 


ing, confusion, loss, and probably unconstitutional re 
straint. 

The institutional advertising referred to in the proposal 
(together with the public relations work also involved) 
probably involves more than $1 billion of expenditures 4 
year. The prospective impact of the proposal should be 
clear: approximately 10 per cent of the total national 
advertising and PR appropriation for the year would be 
considered as non-deductible for Federal income tax 


purposes. 


A dispatch from Canton, O., dated June 12, stated 
that all public relations advertising by Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. has been disallowed for tax 
deduction purposes by the Internal Revenue Serv. 
ice’s Cleveland office. Advertising concerned ap 
peared from 1951 through 1954. 








In certain circles there has been some curiosity as 
why organized resistance to this proposal has blossomed 
only comparatively recently, and not when the Proposed 
Regulation was first projected in 1956. The answer # 
simple. There has recently been a series of cases which, 
even under the present weaker Regulation, have refused 
to allow the deduction of certain corporate institutional 
advertising and PR expenses. Thus a mere cloud on the 
horizon has developed into a downpour of stulti 
rulings. 


Light and Power Case 


For example, in the case of “America’s Independent 
Electric Light and Power Companies,” cost of the well 
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with the opposition to public-owned power plants was 
held not to be deductible. Also, the cost of the campaign 
of Southwestern Gas and Electric Co. of Freeport, La., 
was ruled out as a legitimate deduction, as were the 
expenses of the “Natural Gas and Oil Resources Commit- 
tee,” an activity which, by the way, was found by a 
Senate Investigating Committee not to be a form of 
lobbying. 

In one interesting and non-utility situation, a wholesale 
beer distributor was prevented from taking such a deduc- 
tion for sums spent in its campaign against the mainte- 
nance of state-owned retail beer and wine stores. 

Also, there have been introduced into Congress, but 
without any committee action as yet, several bills which 
would disallow institutional advertising expenses for 
either tax or rate-making purposes. 

As will be noted, the principal butt of the IRS policy 
thus far has been the utilities and the utility trade asso- 
ciations together with businesses which, for some reason 
or other, have come into open conflict with established 
policies of the government. But there is almost no limit 
to which it could be extended, and this is now being 
appreciated. 


Opposition Is Forming 

The Proposed Regulation warrants widespread and 
immediate opposition of a prophylactic nature: the pre- 
vention of its final adoption rather than subsequent 
reliance upon reasonable and sympathetic enforcement 
and interpretation once it is finally on the books in 
permanent form. 

This opposition has been taking shape. Among the 


organized groups vigorously fighting it, both by corre- 
spondence and personal conferences in Washington, are 
the Advertising Federation of America, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, Public Relations Society of 
America, and the Newspaper Advertising Executives As- 
sociation. The interest of these groups is obvious. For 
example, as to PRSA, public relations and all of its 
related techniques are obviously not “trade advertising” 
and accordingly would fall under the ban. 

The ever-broadening ripples created by this proposal 
are typified by the reaction of the members of the Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Advertising Managers. Earlier this 
year Roger Barton, Editor of MepIA/scope, addressed the 
Association’s annual convention. He was met by a solid 
phalanx of concern. The Association members are be- 
coming “afraid” to “go to the people” to tell the railroad 
side of the ICC regulation story and to seek changes in 
the historical jurisdiction and control of that body. 

Two objections to the Proposed Regulation are fre- 
quently voiced. They deal with the basic “right of free 
speech” and a fear that the present anti-utility attitude 
could be expanded against almost any industry or group. 

As to the first of these, the Proposed Regulation was 
called a “plain device to curtail freedom of speech” by 
James Proud, president and general manager of AFA, in 
his recent address to the Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Proud went on to say: 

It clearly says to the power and light companies, 

and any other industry which dares disagree with 

a strong political bloc, that you can compete as 

strongly and as keenly as you want with other com- 

(Continued on page 44) 


TWO ADVERTISEMENTS in campaigns disallowed by the Internal Revenue Service. 
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FIBBER McGEE AND 
MOLLY 


BOB & RAY 


PAULINE FREDERICK FRANK GALLOP 


SKITCH HENDERSON RAY HENLE 


WALTER O'KEEFE BERT PARKS 











GEORGE GOBEL 


ART LINKLETTER 


PETER HACKES 


ROBERT McCORMICK 


LL AND 
ONEY 


POSITIVE 


APPROACH 
TO THE 
“TOP 40” 


For advertising to adults with 
discretionary money to spend, 
you’re in more rewarding com- 
pany with radio personalities 
like these forty, than with 
“the top 40 (or 30 or 20) tunes.”’ 


Radio programming based on 
juke-box fads may attract 
a fervent audience—but the 
chances are good that the fer- 
vor is strictly for the beat. 


The personalities and programs 
shown here represent varied, 
balanced radio programming of 
interest to a more mature and 
thoughtful market (and, it’s 
safe to say, alot more solvent). 


If you sell white buckskin shoes 
and bubble-gum, by all means 
use a juke-box station. But for 
soap and cars and other prod- 
ucts, youwantthecream market 
—the customers with money to 
buy. Thisisthe audience attract- 
ed to stations affiliated with 


THE NBC 
RADIO 
NETWORK 

















panies, but don’t try to inform the public about the 

government as your competitor. 

The second concern was pointedly delineated by Charles 
B. Lord, president of NAEA, in a recent letter. 

If Commissioner Harrington can rule against the 
electric light and power companies deducting contri- 
butions to an advertising campaign, or for that 
matter, against political or propaganda campaign 
deductions, then we fear that those who make con- 
tributions to the campaigns that are being conducted 
by The Advertising Council can ultimately count on 
the same kind of ruling. 

Aside from these prospective arguments, the Proposed 
Regulation may be criticized on many other legal, logical, 
and economic grounds, containing as it does many invalid 
contradictions and inconsistericies. 

I am here dealing with the allowance or disallowance 
for tax purposes of business expenses. Accordingly, our 
source should be Section 162 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, which allows the deduction of “ordinary 
and necessary” expenses paid or incurred in carrying on 
a business. 

As to whether such advertising is “necessary,” it is 
difficult to imagine any kind of advertising which is more 
necessary, not merely for the carrying on of the business, 
but for the preservation of the very life of the business 
itself. 

As to the “ordinary” character of this type of adver- 
tising, we find that the expenditure need not be of the 
sort that a taxpayer makes often or continuously. The 
Supreme Court has said: 

“Ordinary” in this context does not mean that pay- 
ments must be habitual or normal in the sense that 
the same taxpayer will have to make them often. 
A lawsuit affecting the safety of a business may hap- 
pen once in a lifetime. The counsel fees may be so 
heavy that repetition is unlikely. Nonetheless, the 
expense is an ordinary one because we know from 
experience that payments for such a purpose, whether 
the amount is large or small, are the common and 
accepted means of defense against attack. 

Next, let us examine the matter from the point of view 
of its avowed purpose: to prevent deductions for im- 
proper “lobbying” and political activity. 

Anyone reading the proposal will stumble over a large 
number of nebulous, uncertain, unnecessary “teaser” 
words and expressions. For example, we find “lobbying,” 
“promotion or defeat of legislation,” “political purposes,” 
“exploitation,” “propaganda,” and “advertising other 
than trade advertising.” 


What Is Propaganda? 


It is probably not overstating the case to say that 
“propaganda” may be anything which the other fellow 
says but in which we happen not to believe. This could 
well explain the comments of Senator Kefauver when he 
praised the IRS for disallowing the expenses of the in- 
dependent power companies in opposing public power. 
Public power is important in the Senator’s home state 
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and his line would seem clear. Senator Kefauver is entitled | in 
to his own opinion, of course; by the same token, +4 
should have no reluctance to permit the opposition ty 
express its opinion. 

In fact, a basic evil of the propose! wom to be a 
failure to confine the term “political” to its proper frame 
of reference. The concept is being extended to include 
almost any activity or expense which is directed againg 
an avowed governmental policy. Yet that same govern. 
mental policy may at the same time be the target of very 
considerable and vociferous opposition from the members 
of Congress themselves. To state the problem is practically 
to answer it. 

The Proposed Regulation does not forbid this type of 
institutional advertising; it merely makes it non-dedueti- 
ble. The result is that it increases the cost of such instity. 
tional advertising by almost exactly 100 per cent. If its 
not deductible, then it may not be used to reduce the tax 
base upon which corporations pay a tax of 52 per cent, 
Put another way, it means that a concern’s advertising 
budget can buy only one-half as much such institutional 
advertising. The natural result of this would be to de 
crease drastically the amount of opposition encountered 
by governmental ventures into the economy. 
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Definition of Lobbying 

We have had from our Supreme Court a definition of P 
“lobbying.” In the Harriss case of 1954, the Supreme 
Court limited the application of the Federal Lobbying Ad 
to the direct solicitation of votes for specific pieces of 
legislation and exempted all other communications even 
though they might be “related” to legislation. How much 
clearer and specific is the language of the Supreme Court, 
as against the loose wording of the proposal? This lam 
guage of the Supreme Court fortifies the conclusion that 
the Proposed Regulation goes far beyond what the Cou 
has described the intent of Congress to be relative 
lobbying. 

The misconception behind the Proposed Regu 
becomes even clearer when judged against the backgrou 
of Senate Bill S. 2191, introduced in June, 1957 @ 
result of the recommendations of the Special Senate Ce 
mittee which had been studying lobbying and poli 
campaign contributions. 

This bill, sponsored by Senator Styles Bridges ( 

N. H.) and Senator John McClellan (D., Ark.) am 
others, was specifically titled “Legislature Activities I 
closure Act.” The purpose of this title was to avoid ea 
fully the adverse implication of the word “lobbying.” 
Committee, which felt itself well acquainted 
alleged evils under investigation, made it clear that 
bill is “interested solely in disclosure, rather than | 
trol” and the bill’s requirements were aimed only at ¢ 
panies which spent in excess of $50,000 per year in| 
efforts to influence public thinking in controversial is 

The Committee went on to define a truly edu 
campaign as one which involved “the fair present 
factual material, rather than mere opinion,” pointin 
that a failure to include such presentation would Bi 
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indication of an intent to accomplish some other purpose. 

While even this bill and its approach is unjustified, 
nevertheless its more reasonable language serves as an 
additional indictment of the Proposed Regulation. 

It should be borne in mind that nowhere in the Pro- 

Regulation has there been adopted—or even hinted 
at-the historical governmental attitude on advertising 
generally. Thus we do not find the basic Federal Trade 
Commission test: falsification and deception. All adver- 
tising of a non-trade nature would be condemned under 
the Proposed Regulation. It would not separate the sheep 
from the goats. The cost of advertising containing noth- 
ing but truthful and fair statements of fact would become 
non-deductible just as would the cost of advertising con- 
taining the most blatant inaccuracies and frauds. 

In the past, other governmental agencies have, on occa- 
sion, undertaken such a blanket approach but, when faced 
with this argument, have retreated from the enactment or 
enforcement of a Regulation aimed at all advertising 
rather than at merely the false and fraudulent. 

If the IRS and the Congress are concerned about false 
and misleading copy, there is already functioning a 
highly vital agency of the government which can take 
eflective action against this sort of promotion. This is, 
of course, the Federal Trade Commission. 


PRSA Suggests Revision 


If it should be felt that a Regulation of some sort, 
aimed at real lobbying and truly political contributions, 
is necessary, the revision recommended by PRSA last 


January in its letter to Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may be the answer. At the same time 
it would be in conformity with the expressed opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

PRSA’s suggested language is: 
Expenditures for lobbying; for advertising (not in- 
cluding trade advertising) and other activities di- 
rectly soliciting support for or opposition to specific 
legislation; and contributions to political campaigns 
are not deductible from gross income. No payment 
made, either directly or through any organization, 
for the foregoing specific purposes shall be de- 
ductible. 

Quite aside from the specific restriction embodied in 
this Proposed Regulation, the iniquity of the situation 
is magnified by the fact that it appears to be just one 
part of a continuing effort by government to tax, limit, 
burden and generally hamstring the advertising business. 
We need not belabor this point; one need only read the 
advertising press—or even the general public press—to be 
impressed by the continuing efforts of government symp- 
tomatic of this. 

It is this overall attitude which is so alarming. Indi- 
vidual attacks might be rationalized and perhaps even 
understood. It is the unsatisfactory climate in which ad- 
vertising is today operating which leads to the elemental 
concern. Only by a broad and continuing attack can this 
miasma be dissipated. One important facet of such an 
attack must be resistance by the entire advertising and 
PR community to this Proposed Regulation against insti- 
tutional advertising. * 





NEW SRDS BUILDING: This is architect’s rendering of new Standard Rate & Data Service building to be erected in Skokie, Il. 
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MARKET STUDIES: 


FARM BOOKLET 


The Agricultural Publishers 
Association has released a booklet, 
“How Farm Families Spend $40 Bil- 
lion a Year,” pointing up results of 
a joint U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce survey of more 
than 10,000 farm families made in 
1955: 

Farm families spend some $16 bil- 
lion for living, on consumer items 
from food and clothing to household 
furnishings, automotive products, per- 
sonal care, and recreation. 

Nearly $40 billion was spent in 
1955 to run and maintain farms. 
Categories from feed and machinery 
to chemicals and construction shared 
this revenue. 

These classifications in both the 
“living” and “business” divisions are 
subdivided, and total annual expendi- 
ture and average family expenditure 
for each item is given. 

Advertisers are encouraged to mul- 
tiply average family expenditures for 
their products by the number of farm 
families in their distribution area to 
find out their market potential. Re- 
sults of 14 surveys are then used to 
back the Association’s contention that 
farm publications are the farm fam- 
ily’s “primary source of information 
on both living and the business of 
farming.” 





Good Housekeeping has pub- 
lished results of a survey on refriger- 
ators and freezers, indicating that 95 
per cent of all respondents owned 
their own refrigerator, and that 96 
per cent of owned refrigerators are 
operated electrically. In answer to a 
question concerning purchase of a 
new refrigerator, 60 per cent of the 
respondents intended to buy “more 
than one year from now,” and the 
most frequently reported reason for 
buying a new one was to acquire 
more modern features. Leading 
brands preferred for future purchase 
were General Electric, Frigidaire, and 
Westinghouse, in that order. 

Future brand preference for freezers 
was led by General Electric, Amana, 
and Frigidaire. Respondents reporting 
freezer ownership came to 33 per cent 
of the total. ke 


to 





PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Agencies 
Former Company New Company 
and Position and Position 


Young & Rubicam, Time Buyer.. Young & Rubicam, 
Asst. Media Dir. 
Hicks & Greist, Inc., 
Time Buyer 
Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, 
Asst. Media Dir. 


Name 
Warren Bahr ... 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
Inc., Time Buyer 

National Outdoor Advertising... 
Bureau, Asst. Mgr., Acct. 
Sup., Detroit 

Gray & ae: Philadelphia... 
Media Buyer 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc., ve: P., 
Acct. Sup. 


Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago, Media Sup. 


Sandy Gasman 


J. M. Moynihan 


.Gray & Rogers, 
Philadelphia, Media Dir, 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers § 
Shenfield., Inc., V. P., 
Adminis. Asst. to 
President 

Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago, Mgr., Media ' 
Dept. 

-Gaynor & Ducas, Inc., 
Mktg. Res. Dir. 

Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 


James S. Reifsnyder 
John Rockwell 


Robert E. Ryan 


Thomas A. Edison Industries,,.. 
Res. Dir. 

T. Orrin Spellman........ -Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, V. P., Gen. Mgr., Ryan, V. P., Asst. to 
Philadelphia President 

Leo Burnett Co., Media Res.,......McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
Planning Sup. Chicago, Media Res. 
Mgr. 

Stromberger, LaVene, 
McKenzie, Los Angeles, 
Media Buyer 


Harold E. Smith 


Mitchell Streicker 


Edith K. Whaley............/ Anderson-McConnell, 
Hollywood, Media Buyer 


Advertisers 
Cory D. Clark, Jr Compton Advertising, Inc.,........ Star-Kist Foods, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Sr. Account Sup. Adv. Mgr. 
Robert O. Goodykoontz..Esso Standard Oil Co.,................ Esso Standard Oil Co., 
Asst. Gen. Mktg. Mgr. Gen. Mktg. Mgr. 
Monsanto Chemical Co..,.............. Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Organic Chemicals Div., Organic Chemicals Div, 
Assoc. Mktg. Dir. Mktg. Dir. 
National Biscuit Co.,.................. Binney & Smith, Inc., 
Consumer Res. Sup. Consumer Res. Mgr. 
Geyer Advertising, Inc.,.............. Pharma-Craft Corp., 
V. P., Mktg. Dir. Adv. Dir. 
Hudson Pulp and Paper Co.,.....Lever Brothers Co., 
Mktg. Planning and Res. Dir. Pepsodent Div., Dove, 
uct Mgr. 
Lennen & Newell, Inc.,................ Anderson Company, 
Sr. V. P., Mktg Chemical Products Div., 
Gen. Sales Mgr. 
Benton & Bowles, Inc.,................ Bristol-Myers, 
P., Res. Products Div., 
Mktg. Res. Dir. 


Arthur P. Kroeger 


George Lampros 
Ralph C. Robertson 
Herbert M. Shayne 


Dan Shea 


Alfred A. Whittaker 


Media 

Clinton S. Abbott, Jr.....Haywood Publishing Co., .......... Standard Rate & Data 
Service, Inc., Evanston, 
District Mgr. 

Missile Design & 
Development 
National Adv. Mgr. 

Dr. Howard D. Hadley..Morey, Humm & Warwick, Bureau of Advertising, 

Inc., Res. Dir. ANPA, V. P., Res. 


WXYZ-TV, Detroit, WABC Radio, New York, 
Gen. M 


Sales Dept. . Mgr. 
-Cooperative Advertising National Telefilm 
Associates, Adv., Biro 


Haywood Publishing Co., 
Sales Mgr. 


American Aviation Publi- 
cations, National Adv. Mgr. 


M. Michael Cerick 


Ben Hoberman 


Lester Krugman ........... 
Newsletter, Publisher 


Everywoman’ 's Family 
Circle, Adv., Mktg., Dir. 


Newsweek, Promo. Dir. .............. Newsweek, Dir 
International "Editions 


J. Barret Scarborough....Everywoman’s Magazine, 
President, Publisher 


Harry Thompson 


Publisher 
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MEDIA STUDY: 





what's the MEANING of This? 


THE “MAGS” KISS AND MAKE UP 


By Lionel Kaufman 


It was only yesterday that our leading 
national magazines were lined up in two 
hostile camps, making faces at each other, 
and pulling the rug out from under a pro- 
jected industry-wide survey of their aud- 
jence. . . . Now it looks as though magazines 
are leading all media in their promotion 


“togetherness,” in selling their field, rather 


than their individual books. 


From every direction, we see signs of 
this new, broader thinking in the 


Several of this spring’s advertising 
and publishing conventions heard top 
magazines’ men (such as Look’s Vern 
Myers) sounding off in this vein. 

The Magazine Advertising Bureau, 
which has just joined forces with the 
Magazine Publishers’ Association to 
do one big job instead of two little 
ones, started off with a rousing 32- 
page trade paper insert, in which its 
various members harmonized on the 
praises of magazine color—the big 
advantage magazines have over that 
certain competitive medium. (It must 
have been a success, because there 
are rumors that MAB’s “Moon” Mul- 
len is in the process of selling his 
member-magazines another big co- 
operative insert. ) 

And you can feel this new spirit 
in the biggest promotion campaigns 
breaking today. 

Newsweek’s advertisements are sell- 
ing the whole news magazine field. 
.. . Look introduced its new Politz 
study of Nine Magazines with a head- 
line that said it “documents the Tre- 
mendous Low-Cost Coverage By 
Magazines.”. . . Satevepost’s new ad- 
vertising page exposure study is of- 
fered as a contribution to the whole 
magazine field. . . . We hear stories 
that the Big Three women’s books 
are making cooperative presentations 
to sell their field. 

Of course, these examples are some- 
thing less than complete cooperation. 
The big magazines are willing to dig 
for industry-wide information, if 
you'll let each make his own survey, 
in his own way, and follow his own 
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individual ideas of what to look for. 
They’re probably spending a lot more 
money by running in so many differ- 
ent directions, and adding to the ad- 
vertiser’s confusion and ulcers with 
so many presentation-luncheons—but 
still they’re making a start toward 
more broad-minded selling, and more 
informative promotion. 

In fact, some of the other media 
might do well to follow the maga- 
zine’s example. 

Just think of how many TV adver- 
tisers are sold on the show rather 
than the medium. . . . Think what the 
newspaper-distributed Sunday maga- 
zines could do by selling their com- 
bined story instead of taking pot-shots 
at each other. . . . Think how dis- 
couraging it must be for ANPA’s Bu- 
reau of Advertising to be building up 
respect for newspapers, while the 
local members are tearing it down 
with their own sharp competitions. 

e 
Opps & TRENDS 

I hope that Alcoa foil sample in 
the newspapers, and that Band-Aid 
sample in the (newsstand) Sateveposts 
won't start a trend. Please, for the 
good of all—advertiser, publisher, and 
reader—let’s not turn our consumer 
publications into a conglomeration of 
different paper stocks, inserts, and 
gadgets. 

e 

That was a fine little booklet of 
Time’s on “The Strength of Short 
Words.” Truer statement was never 
made than “Long words are too much 
a veil for dull thoughts.” (Question: 
Who added that back-cover paragraph 
about how Time’s audience is re- 
garded “in sesquipedalian circles”? ) = 





Canadian Radio 
And TV Report 


The second issue of “Seasonal Lis- 
tening & Viewing Habits in Canada 
and its Three Major Markets” has 
been released by International Sur- 
veys, Ltd. Information in this second 
report, which will be published an- 
nually, covers the three chief Canadian 
markets treated in last year’s study, 
plus new data on Canada as a whole 
for 1956-57. 

Results of the survey indicate that 
television usage in Canada’s metro- 
politan markets of more than 10,000 
population is approximately twice 
that of farm and small town usage. 
These non-urban areas, however, rep- 
resenting 45 per cent of Canada’s pop- 
ulation, show higher levels of radio 
listening. 

The survey covers variations of 
both radio and television audiences by 
region and city size for all Canada, for 
the Montreal, Toronto-Hamilton, and 
Vancouver-Victoria market areas in- 
dividually, and for these three areas 
in the aggregate. 

The report is divided into two sec- 
tions, one for radio, and one for tele- 
vision. Separate charts in each section 
give percentages of total homes using 
each medium, hour by hour, by re- 
gion, by city size, summer versus 
winter usage, usage by day part, and 
audience composition, winter and 
summer, and hour by hour, for all 
Canada. 

Data on each of the three large 
market areas includes much of the 
above information, plus usage of each 
medium on a month by month basis, 
compared with figures for the previous 
year. 

The survey’s two usage indices are 
sets in use and average hours of listen- 
ing or viewing per day. Results are 
based on two weeks’ data . . . one week 
in August 1956, and one during Feb- 
ruary 1957. + 

- 
DIRECT MAIL 

Direct mail advertisers spent $5 
million more during the first four 
months of 1958 than for the same 
period in 1957, according to the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association. 
Total direct mail expenditures from 
January 1 through May 2 this year 
came to $577,918,195. 
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here’s a customer 
whose income 


is up! 


Meet Mr. Farmer He 
doing well — no sign of 
recession here Hog prices 
at Chicago up 22 


1957. Cattle prices up 31 





Income highest in 5 year 


TURN YOUR SALES CURVE UP 
WITH STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING 


A new service, STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising, enables you 
to “localize” your ads to direct your sales message straight 
to this thriving prospect. 

We'll help you “season” your ads with local pictures 
and testimonials . . . local dealer listings, coupon returns. 
No extra mechanical cost for this unique service because 
MICHIGAN FARMER is printed by gravure. 


By localizing your ads, you mesh your sales story with 
local-action editing. Farm folks in Michigan depend on 
their own state farm paper for advice on farming in their 
area. They’ll spark to a localizing approach in your ads. 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising takes you straight to 
abundant farm buying power. Michigan is a “top third” 
state in farm income. Many nearby industrial centers pro- 
vide markets for year-round farm sales. Income is big — 
and steady. 

Send for the booklet “Using STRAIGHT- 
LINE Advertising to sell more.” It tells 
how you can aim your advertising straight 


to a prosperous, profitable, able-to-pay farm 
market. Write — 


Michigan Farmer 


Dept. M, East Lansing, Michigan 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising also available in © THE OHIO FARMER 


* PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 





Promotions i 
and Presentations 


q 
i 

Charm has launched what it ¢ 
the “first national anti-recession d 
appealing solely to women.” 
“Let’s Get Back to Business” promp! 
tion is designed to mobilize the 
million U. S. working women to sti 
late fall business. Charm’s Septe 
issue, featuring the theme, will ¢ 
an editorial urging the working 
to maintain present living stand; 
~ The publication has distri 
hundreds of thousands of “Let's G 
Back to Business” bracelet charm 
Business and civic groups, wishing 
to distribute the charms themselves, 
may obtain them at cost. Adverti 
in newspapers and in the trade and 
consumer press will tell the fashion 
industry of the promotion. 

Working women, one-third of th 
total labor force, earn a collective pa 
check of $30 billion, says Charm, 
recent 16-store survey of “Work 
Woman Purchasing Habits” sug 
that they represent 48 per cent 
ready-to-wear customers, and 
for 45 per cent of total dollar va 


22>... -. eos 


5 
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Reader’s Digest reports five 
sons cited by Universal C.1.T. Crem 
Corp. for allocating its entire B 
consumer publication budget to: 
Digest. These reasons are: the 
gest’s wide audience of car bh 
parallel patterns of Universal’s 
tribution with Digest circulation,h 
and thoughtful readership, believal 
editorial environment, and Digest 
fluence among automobile dealers, 


The Saturday Evening Post 
arranged for Steve Allen to ree 
“Music for Influentials,” a Hi 
bum containing 12 musical 
produced as a “tribute to Influ 
everywhere.” Purpose of the 
tions is to reflect the wide vari 
interests and activities of these © 
loving, well-informed, and artic 
people who lead the way to new th 
and new experiences.” Three ¢ 
pieces, written by Mr. Allen hi 
are called “You're so Influent 
“T’ll Tell the World,” and “Telling t 
Others.” Some of the others were com 
posed by Rodgers and Hart and bythe 
Gershwin brothers. Musical arrange 
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ments are by Neal Hefti. ‘ 
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FILM SHOWING of “Versatility Unlimited” was occasion 
for BOA and AANR sponsored Detroit luncheon. Among 
those present were (from left) Thomas B. Adams, presi- 
dent, Campbell-Ewald; John D. Burke, Detroit manager, 
Hearst Advertising Service; Charles T. Lipscomb, Jr., 
president, BOA; Byron J. Nichols, v.p., automotive sales, 
Chrysler; Frederick H. Murray, general sales manager, 
Cadillac; and Edwin Charney, Detroit manager, The Bran- 


ham Co. 


EXPOSURE EX.- 
POSED: Harry Harding 
(left) senior v.p., Young 
& Rubicam, discusses 
Politz advertising page 
exposure study with Ed- 
ward C. Von Tress, sen- 
ior v.p. and advertising 
dir., Curtis Publishing. 


a 


ae a | 
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CARLING CONSE RVATIC 


CHANGE OVER: Carl H. Henrikson (left) new president 
ofthe American Marketing Association’s N. Y. Chapter, is 
congratulated by retiring president Robert E. Kahl, market- 
ing co-ordinator of The Borden Company, as Dr. Maynard 
Phelps (center), AMA national president and professor of 
marketing at the University of Michigan, looks on. Mr. Hen- 

is v.p. and general manager of Crossley, S-D Surveys. 
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MEDIA AND MARKETS were subjects 
of talk by Martin Mayer (right) author 
of “Madison Avenue, U. S. A.” before 
American Marketing Association. Carl 
H. Henrikson (left) v.p. and general 
manager, Crossley, S-D Surveys, and 
new president of AMA’s New York 
chapter, and Sheldon Newman, research 
director, Esquire, chat with Mr. Mayer. 


PUBLIC SERVICE: Jacques Dunlany 
(left) creative services director, John 
Donnelly & Sons, holds citation for 
originating conservation symbol, “Smoky 
the Bear,” on 15th anniversary of his 
creation. Francis W. Sargent, Natural 
Resources Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts, presented award. 


AWARD for “notable service to the industry” goes to William B. 
Carr (left), advertising director of McCall’s. Henry J. Eavey, presi- 
dent, Super Market Institute, presented SMI gold plaque. * 
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Meet a Winnipeg, Manitoba 


GARMENT WORKER 


Mr. Harry ULiMan of Sterling Cloak Ltd., a philatelist of 
long standing, is one of 5,438 persons employed in Winnipeg’s 
needle trade industry. With 150 establishments in Winnipeg, 
sales last year exceeded $41,000,000. And that’s only part of 
the story of Winnipeg, Canada’s fourth largest market! 


Look at the facts: 

@ Two major constructions were launched in November 1957 

as work started on the $5 million Simpsons-Sears department 
store in Winnipeg and the Campbell Soup Company plant 
near Portage La Prairie. 
A recent milestone in Manitoba’s industrial development was 
the completion of a 30-mile CNR spur line from the Hudson’s 
Bay Railway to the new townsite of Thompson where 
the International Nickel Company is developing a 
mining venture. 


GO-6773 Rev. 


{ ACTION 


é 





@ 1957 building permits for the City of Winnipeg, totalling 
$31,206,269.00, showed an increase of some $3 million over 
the 1956 level. 

@ A $500,000 development and exploration program at Hanson 
Lake, 40 miles west of Flin Flon was announced by the 
Parrex mining syndicate in October 1957. 

Further evidence of Metropolitan Winnipeg’s growing pros- 

perity is in its retail sales figure of $399,212,000.* 

To cover Winnipeg’s 421,000 population you need The 
Winnipeg Tribune—73,000 copies sold prove this point 
every day. 

FREE MARKET INFORMATION 

Ask your Southam representative for a free booklet, featuring 

complete, up-to-date information on Winnipeg. 

*Sales Management, 1958 Edition. 


OTTAWA Citizen HAMILTON Spectator NORTH BAY Nugget WINNIPEG Tribune 
MEDICINE HAT News CALGARY Herald EDMONTON Journa/ VANCOUVER Province® 


*Published for Pacific Press Lit 


TORONTO—The Southam Newspapers, 388 Yonge St., K. L. Bower, Manager 
MONTREAL—The Southam Newspapers, 1070 Bleury St., J. C. McCague, Manager 





THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS 


GREAT BRITAIN—F. A. Smyth, 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 4, England 
UNITED STATES—Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.), New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Franch 
Los Angetes, Atlanta 
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Media/scope’s 
Advertising Cost Index ®t 10:71am 


Ad rate changes: 


May 1957 to May 1958 


100 $108.79 100 $103.76 


publications’ space charges 
8.5 per cent higher in May, 
than in May, 1957. Cost-per- 
circulation rose almost six 


80 


Consumer Magazines 


An average consumer magazine 
campaign cost $108.79 in May, 
1958, compared to every $100 spent 
for the same schedule in May, 1957. 
Magazine circulation increased 4.4 
per cent, producing a four per cent 
increase in cost-per-thousand circu- 
lation. 


80 


Daily Newspapers 


For every $100 invested in daily 
newspaper space costs in May, 
1957, the advertiser had to spend 
$103.76 to repeat this schedule in 
May, 1958. Since newspaper cir- 
culation is down slightly (.07 per 
cent) since a year ago, cost-per- 
million circulation has risen 3.8 per 
cent during this period. 


100 $103.69 


80 120 
Spot Radio 


To repeat the spot radio campaign 
of May, 1957 in May, 1958, the 
advertisers had to spend $103.69 
for every $100 he spent on time 
charges last year. 


100 $104.35 


Spot Television 


To schedule an average spot tele- 
vision campaign in May, 1958 the 
advertiser had to add $4.35 to 
every $100 he spent on the identical 
schedule a year ago. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for May 1957 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 
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Ad rate indexes: 
Long-term trend 














Business Publications 

Currently black-and-white page rates for business publi- 
cations are 77 per cent higher than during the 1947-1949 
base period. Since circulation has gone up 4 per cent, 
cost-per-thousand circulation rose 23 per cent during this 
period. 

Consumer Magazines 

Black-and-white page rates for consumer magazines are 
92 per cent higher than during the 1947-1949 base period. 
The cost-per-thousand circulation, however, went up 31 
per cent, while total circulation increased 47 per cent. 
Daily Newspapers 

While daily newspaper line rates increased 56 per cent 
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since the 1947-1949 period, cost-per-million circulation 
has risen 46 per cent and total circulation increased 
per cent. 


Spot Radio 
Current spot radio minute rates are 19 per cent lowe 
than they were during the 1950-1952 base period. Lat 
year they were 22 per cent below the base. 


Spot Television 
are 229 per cent higher than during 1950-1952. A ye 


- 


ago, they were 217 per cent higher than this base. 





*Clem W. Kohiman 

Advertising Manager 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
American Cyanamid Company 


McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 


In planning an advertising campaign introducing a 
new produet, Clem Kohlman wanted to use repeat 
ads whenever practical in order to hold down costs. 
MeGraw-Hill’s Laboratory of Advertising Perform- 
ance told him this: 


When repeated, an ad is seen and read by at 
least an equal number of new readers or read- 
ers who do not recall seeing it before. This 
holds true regardless of frequency of insertion 
in either a weekly or monthly publication. 


Studies such as these are a continuing project at 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a bet- 
ter understanding of how good advertising in good 
business magazines helps create more sales. 


Your advertising, concentrated in the McGraw- 
Hill Magazines serving your major markets, is one 
of your most effective sales stimulants. 


® McGraw-Hill Publications 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
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“How many times 
can an 


advertisement 


be repeated 


p— GENERAL EFFECT OF REPEATING AN ADVERTISEMENT — 


a 


res it 
Original First Second Third 
Insertion Repeat Repeat Repeat 
WM New readers or readers who do not ese Accumulated recollection of 


recall seeing previous insertion previous appeorances 














From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 3040: 2,865 
subscribers and pass-along readers of both a weekly and monthly 
magazine were covered by McGraw-Hill Research field interviews. 
This was first done in 1947, and the original findings confirmed by 
additional analyses made in 1953, 1954 and 1955. In a series of 
thirteen surveys, readership information was gathered for all ads 
in each particular issue. In addition to showing that, on the aver- 
age, an ad attracts an equal number of new readers each time it is 
repeated, the study reveals that ads repeated at four-week, or 
longer, intervals in weekly business magazines, and four-or-five 
month intervals in monthly publications have approximately the 
same effect as the original insertion. For your copy of the several 
Laboratory Sheets covering repeat advertising, contact your 
McGraw-Hill office. 


O A] 
Seat 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Media [quest 


Should Media Reps Have Budget -Figures? 


Why are some agency buyers reluc- 
tant to give representatives budget 
figures on markets? Such data would 
enable the representatives to do a bet- 
ter job in planning and submitting 
availabilities. 

AM-TV Representative 
Chicago . 


Based on my own experience, and 
from consulting a number of time buy- 
ers, there may be several reasons why 
a radio and television time buyer does 
not discuss freely with a station repre- 
sentative the budget and planning for 
a specific market before an actual pur- 
chase is made. The main reason is, I 
believe, a lack of experience . . . which 
is not necessarily the fault of the buyer 
as an individual. It can be the lack of 
experience of the advertiser or agency 
or both in dealing with broadcasting 
media, or a lack of experience on the 
part of the station representative. 

There are so many intangibles in- 
volved, and so many ways of spending 
a specific amount of money on any 
one station as compared with the pur- 
chase of specific linage or page seg- 
ments in print media, that all too fre- 
quently those who become involved 
with broadcasting have to be educated 
on this method of negotiation to get 
the best dollar value for the product 
to be sold. There are times, too, when 
the budget is flexible to a point where 
a good availability may determine 
how much is to be spent. 

It is also necessary that the buyer 
knows the station personnel and repre- 
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sentatives well enough to be sure that 
such decisions will be held confiden- 
tial, and that recommendations offered 
are made in the best interest of the 
advertiser and not merely to make a 
sale. The representative, through his 
work with the buyer, must show that 
he has a full knowledge of what he is 
selling as well as an awareness of the 
client’s goal, and must take a personal 
interest in the results. 

For the most part, buyers will and 
should confide with representatives 
and media. But their respect and confi- 
dence must be earned. I’m sure you 
realize that a buyer of advertising 
must be judicious in respect to whom 
he talks to and the extent to which he 
shares information on budgets and 
planning. 

Only through experience and a com- 
plete knowledge of the station and its 
representatives can either the buyers 
or the sellers operate in this way. It 
takes time to do this too, more time 
than a clerical copy of a list of rates, 
but in the long run it pays off. 


We understand that the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau places 
contracts and handles consolidated 
billing for outdoor space. We have not 
had occasion to place much outdoor 
space other than on a local basis. Now 
we have a client planning to use this 
medium in a select list of markets 
throughout the country. Although we 


are not a member of NOAB, ce 
still use its services? 
Space Buyer 
Agency, Louisvil 


If your agency can assure the 
reau of its financial stability, I’ 
NOAB will welcome the oppo 
to work with you on placement ¢ 
door contracts. : 


Do you have, or know of, 
lated information on rates and { 
abilities covering the larger | 
whose business is the installati 
maintenance of small roadside 
in different parts of the country 
do not mean large billboards, sus 
24-sheets, but the smaller typest 
ing from simple tack-ups to good: 
enamelled metal signs. 

R. S.—Preside 
Agency, Chica 


Here are the names of two 
specializing in the fabrication, 
lation, and maintenance of road. 
such as you describe. For 
availabilities, suggest you 
liam Schaeffer, National Ad 
Co., 6850 South Harlem Ave. 
go, and Thomas Hartzell, 
Display & Advertising Inc., 72 
mond Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn 
may also secure further info 
through the National Outdoor? 
tising Bureau (Paint Divisio 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. ~ 
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A message from SRDS, addressed especially to the readers of Media/scope 





says R. M. Gray, Manager, 
Advertising Sales Promotion Division, 
Esso Standard Oil Company 


“There’s no question 
about it, 


the informational services of media 


have greatly improved, but...” 


“,..there’s still considerable room for improvement.” Mr. Gray 
made this intriguing statement at the outset of an inter- 
view with a field reporter engaged in Standard Rate’s continu- 
ing study of advertiser and agency buying practices. “Some 
media — magazines, newspapers, stations —in their battles with 
each other, tend to lose sight of exactly why the advertiser is 
spending his money. For example, they concentrate on out- 
claiming their compefitors rather than providing helpful, 
constructive marketing information. 


“The point is, we want to know a lot more about how a par- 
ticular medium can help us sell our products with concrete 
reasons why one medium is a better sales tool than another, 
rather than how much circulation a medium has gained since 
the last ABC statement, as compared to the other fellow’s 
circulation gain or loss. 


“Sure we're interested in the number of people a medium 
reaches, but we’re also interested in who they are, how many 
of them own automobiles, how many own their own homes, 
what is the average annual purchase of products in our field, 
what are the real economic conditions in the market. 


“Fortunately the number of media management people who 
get to that point is increasing and we are getting more of that 
information in the form of specific and detailed facts — facts 
about an audience and the way a medium is getting through 
to its audience. 


“Even better than that, I'd like to see more of these people 
realize their competition extends beyond the fence that sur- 
rounds their own immediate media group and develop com- 
parative facts and figures that would help advertising manage- 
ment and agencies to evaluate media by type. After all, our 
first step is to decide which type of media— whether it be radio, 
TV, newspaper, outdoor or magazine — will be the best sales 
tool for a particular product, market and ad campaign at a 
particular time and in a particular place. 


(continued on following page) 
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TRUE Magazine tells about its circulation 
growth, newsstand sales; details special 
values for advertisers in these Service-Ads 
carried in three Classifications of CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE RATES & DATA—Fishing & 
Hunting, Men’s and General Editorial. 


(continued from preceding page) 


“Times are changing. Sure enough, during the re- 
cent boom period, there probably were advertising 
managers who were prejudiced in favor of one 
form of advertising or another. A fellow who was 
hipped on TV, for instance, wouldn’t listen to 
solicitations from other media. Business was good. 
He could afford the attitude. But now that com- 
petition is getting rugged, it’s only sound business 
judgement to approach each campaign with a clear, 
open mind and to judge all media in the light of the 
advertising’s objectives. 


“You can see the effect in the agencies too. Some 
of them are requiring media specialists to broaden 
their knowledge about all media. And as I say, 
more media, too, are becoming aware of this sound 
approach to the employment of media and are 
meeting it intelligently. 


“If this type of attitude and healthy competition 
develop, as I believe it will, we will find even more 
valuable comparative information than we have 
now — information which would go a long way 
toward helping advertising managers and their 
agency group heads make broader evaluations; 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and advertigy sp 





pick the right media group and then the 
media within that group. In this way we 
better position to do the best possible job ¢ 
ing a company’s money. 


“On this latter point, one other place | 
to see more improvement in media info 
service is in the ads in SRDS. Some media 
a fine job. They realize that their ads 
more on the constructive side, rather th 
petitive side, and are furnishing useful j 

I am interested in specific and detailed fy 
all media — and so is our agency. Wheg 
at SRDS, either together in a meeting of 
expect to get useful information, becay 
the kind of a book it is. When we find this 
help, our job is more productive.” 


Hundreds of field interviews like the calf 
Mr. Gray have sharply defined the main 
agency and advertiser executives alike say 
to find in Service-Ads when they’re using 
Rate to select markets or media. For ex; 
are some typically helpful Service-Ag 
SRDS reproduced on this and the following 
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Spot Redio Stations 








station WMCT of Memphis, uses this 
full page facing the Tennessee state 

p to flag down buyers of time with the 
story of its coverage of an Arkansas- 
Tennessee-Mississippi area in terms of 
es delivered”’ for various time periods, 
also provides brief market data. 





yspace and time 


the only true measurement of a station's audience 


Homes and people 


Memphis delivers more total area TY 
impressions than any other Memphis TY Station 


ie 


ae 
2,709,500 people 
$2,180,014,000 


PAA 


and WHB-Kansas City, use these Service-Ads 
adjacent to their individual listings to give 


99,200 
316 97,100 


21 


9:00 PM, Fri. 


WMCT 


Station “A” 9:00 PM, Fri. 


busy buyers of spot radio data on their ratings, 


coverage and program information. 


30.000 WATTE—NBC BASIC 
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en 
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(continued from preceding page) 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and advertisers buy space and 


in addition to the 
GREATEST PAID CIRCULATION* 








ey seeming © ket cactest for the best 
eg od coach, stops and ooreninat 


For farther information op any of these Fleet Gener Plus balwes — ak your Peet Owner representative. 








The GRAND RAPIDS HERALD uses this acetate overlaying the This Service-Ad of FLEET OWNER, McGraw-Hill’s magazine of 
Michigan map to give buyers of media a picture of its market fleet operations, spells out eight plus-values with particular 
coverage in Western Michigan; provides salient data on popu emphasis on editorial calibre; and a round-up of special adver- 
lation, households, retail sales, plus circulation figures. tiser services. 


SRDS Service Salesmen can help you fit your own promotion to the media-buying pattern 


For twelve years Standard Rate’s Service Salesmen sales promotion objectives. He can cull from hs 
have had continuous access to the field reports of own analysis of the SRDS research and from hi 
interviews with people in agency and advertiser working relationship with many other media ow 
organizations who participate in the media-buying ers, the most pertinent information and ideas tt 
function. Each SRDS representative possesses a will help you present the special values of you 
considerable storehouse of practical and highly use- medium in terms that buyers can use to their 2 
able information on the things that influence buy- tage ... and most assuredly to yours. 

ing decisions and the kinds of information that help 

form decisions—whether in the preliminary, inter- If you'd like specific information applicable to yo 
mediate or final stages of media selection. The own promotional approach in advance of the 
SRDS man who calls on you will be very happy to SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to the ne 
sit down with you and review your own sales and SRDS office listed on this page. 


Promotion Handbooks Available 
The revised Business Publication Promotion Handbook re- SZDS 
flects the significant findings of field research conducted 

throughout the eight years that ensued since the first book 


was prepared. It contains an additional chapter on the Standard Rate @ G 


spread of media evaluation and schedule planning through 


It twelve months of th r. e 
perenne ene & Data Service, Inc. 


Interesting and informative 54-page Consumer Magazine 
Promotion Handbook summarizes and analyzes the view- 
points, practices and needs of those who buy space in 
consumer magazines. This digest of hundreds of interviews 
with buyers of magazine space offers a revealing glimpse Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 
of the decision side of the media-buying desk in terms of 
what you can do to influence the people your representatives Sales Offices: 

New York, 420 Lexington Ave. 


must sell. 

Evanston, Ill., 1740 Ridge Ave. 
Los Angeles, Don Harway & Co. 
1709 W. Eighth Street 








The national authority serving 
the media-buying function 





Copies of both the Business Publication and Consumer 
Magazine Handbooks are available at no cost to publishers 
and their staffs. 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
May 1-7, 1958 — Top Five Programs Daily* 


SUNDAY 
Shou Rating Network 
| Dinah Shore.......................... 28.8% NBC 
9 Maverick sscequnibcaaaiien seessccs ae ABC 
3 G. E. Theatre ssn ceinttc. CBS 
4 Alfred Hitchcock... . 27.1 CBS 
5 Loretta Young....... 26.3 NBC 


Advertising Index 


Boston Herald Traveler.................. ... 29 


James Thomas Chirurg Company 


Cincinnati Enquirer ........ ' 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 


Sponsor 


Chevrolet 
Kaiser Contractors & Engineers........ 
General Electric Richard La Fond Advertising, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers 


Fecctar tt Gamble ently WON eee. 


Harry M. Sturges & Associates 


MONDAY 


| Wells Fargo.. .. 36.2% NBC Buick 
? Danny Thomas... > 336 CBS 

3 Restless Gun....... 33.1 NBC 
4 December Bride. 25.7 CBS 
5 Price Is Right... 24.9 NBC 


Girl Scout Leader 


Hitchcock Publishing Company 


Connor Associates 


General Foods 
Warner-Lambert 


General Foods Ladies’ Home Journal 3rd Cover 


Speidel Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 


TUESDAY 2nd Cover 


| Wyatt Earp.......... 35.3% ABC 
2 Cheyenne « Blok ABC 
3 Red Skelton . 26.2 CBS 
4 Bob Cummings....... 25.5 NBC 
5 Adventures of McGraw 24.0 NBC 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
General Mills, P & G 
General Electric 

S. C. Johnson 

R. J. Reynolds 
Procter & Gamble 


Long Beach Independent 
Press-Telegram .....................0...-. 
Max W. Becker, Advertising 


Les Angeles Times.............................. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


WEDNESDAY McGraw-Hill Publishing Company.... 


1 I've Got a Secret 

2 Father Knows Best... 
3 Wednesday Fights....... 
4 Millionaire 


5 Wagon Train 


1 The Real McCoys.......... 


2 Tennessee Ernie Ford........ 

3 Tic Tac Dough.................... 
4 You Bet Your Life............. ; 
. 24.3 ABC 


5 Pat Boone 


1 Line Up 


2 Schlitz Playhouse................ 
3 Phil Silvers........................ 
ae CBS 

. 24.6 CBS 


4 Zane Grey Theatre... 


5 Person to Person... 


1 Perry Como............... 
2 Gunsmoke 


3 Have Gun, Will Travel 


4 Lawrence Welk... 





Figures per 
in market areas covered. 
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.. 29.1% CBS 
. 26.2 NBC 

.. 26.0 ABC 
.. 25.6 CBS 
. 24.1 NBC 


THURSDAY 


. 26.5% ABC 


26.2 NBC 
26.0 NBC 
24.3 NBC 


FRIDAY 


30.1% CBS 
29.6 CBS 
27.6 CBS 


SATURDAY 


. 39.3% NBC 


. 37.2 CBS 


30.5 CBS 
26.1 ABC 
CBS 


R. J. Reynolds 

Scott 

Miles Laboratories, Mennen 
Colgate 

Edsel 


Sylvania 
Ford 
RCA 
Toni 
Chevrolet 


Brown & Williamson 
Schlitz Brewing 

R. J. Reynolds 

Ford 

Florist Telegraph Delivery 


Sunbeam, Knomark. 
RCA-Whirlpool 

Liggett & Myers. Reming- 
ton Rand 


Lever 
Dodge 
Armour & Co. 


ft of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period 





Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company.... 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Michigan Farmer 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc. 


NBC Radio Network 


Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


The New Yorker 


Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


Saturday Evening Post 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Southam Newspapers 
James Lovick & Company, Ltd. 


Standard Rate & 
Data Service.................. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Thomas’ Register 
W.N. Hudson, Advertising 


Tourist Court Journal 
Hal Stebbins, Inc. 


We Co ak ee 6,7 


Gray & Rogers 
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WHAT IS MOST NEEDED IN MEDIA RESEARCH? 


Why is it so difficult to define simple objectives in media 
research? And why is it so hard to adopt valid proce- 
dures? It would seem simple enough for an advertiser 
to determine what he could reasonably expect a consumer 
magazine to produce for his advertising. Or to expect 
from a television broadcast. Yet these conclusions appear 
to be arrived at only in the most painful and expensive 
ways, and in a tedious course that extends over many 
years. Dr. Starch once told me for instance, that it took 15 
years for him to get his readership studies of consumer 
magazine advertising accepted by advertising agencies. 
Yet, he is a by-word now. 

The other day I had luncheon with a research organiza- 
tion that is planning to institute syndicated surveys of 
print media effectiveness, and was asked my opinion of 
what was needed. It seems apparent that three things are 
needed, for both print and broadcast research. They are 
as follows: 

1. An index of commercial message exposure. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post has just pioneered in this area with 
an index of advertising page exposure. This index shows 
what opportunity the advertiser has of getting his mes- 
sage seen. This is all he can expect that the medium will 
do for him: give him an opportunity to have his message 
exposed to an audience. Whether his advertisement is 
read or remembered is something that is beyond the 
control of the medium itself. The level of this index de- 
pends upon how thoroughly readers peruse individual 
items in a magazine and how well the editor distributes 
their attention throughout the issue. 

There is the possibility that other consumer magazines 
will also adopt such a measure of advertising opportunity. 
Then it will be interesting to see how these indexes com- 
pare. However, broadcast media also need a comparable 
index. It is true that Nielsen provides a measure of view- 
ing programs and parts of programs, but this merely tells 
that a radio or television set is tuned to the program. It 


is true that a diary system among viewers might be de- . 


veloped for determining the viewing of an individual 
television commercial, and the results projected against 
the broader Nielsen audimeter sample, but so far this has 
not been done upon a significant commercial basis. So, it 
would seem that it is desirable for the broadcast media, 
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especially television, to develop an index of commer 
exposure that is comparable to the consumer maga 
advertising page exposure. 

2. Effectiveness of the audience. But suppose that ¢ 
sumer magazine “A” proves that the advertising , 


exposure it offers a client is higher than that offered dy 


consumer magazine “B.” Does this mean that the 
magazine is necessarily a better advertising medium 
the second? Not at all. The readers of magazine ' 
might have no interest in the advertiser’s product 6 
ability to buy. Then magazine “A” would offer the 
tiser a less effective audience for his message. So, 
index of advertising page exposure or commercial 
sage exposure should be added another index, that 
effectiveness of the audience, factors concerning 
possession of the products or services that are adve 
and their income. The audience must have the « 
to buy the product as well as interest in the adverti 
3. Life cycle of family unit. Finally, it would be d 
able for the advertiser to know something about 
family life cycle of the user of the product he adver 
and that of the family that is representative of the a 
um’s audience. If he knows for instance, that the aut 
bile he sells is preferred most generally by families 
life cycle that includes a married head more than 35 
old and two children less than 17, then he should p 
match these life cycle concepts against those of the 
or viewers of medium, such as the consumer 
in which he plans to advertise. He should look 
magazine that has an audience that is characteriza 
a large proportion of families in this particular life ¢ 
with a substantial characteristic of ownership of 
mobiles. He matches the two, and if there is any cot 
tion among magazines on this score, chooses the oné 
the higher advertising page exposure index. 
If this process seems complex, it is because much 
selection is complex. One of the great sources of 
media research has been the assumption that it is 
and that all you have to do is to ask the respondent 1 
magazine he prefers or which he reads regularly to 
effective criterion. Nothing could be farther fro 
truth, and the media who peddle this kind of researt 
merely trading upon the ignorance of buyers. 
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Ave you addressing 
your advertising to the 
No. 1 women’s audience? 


No. 1 in circulation 
—For the first six months of 1958, Journal circulation averaged an all- 
time high—over 5,680,000*! 


No. 1 in newsstand sales 


—At the newsstands, the Journal continues to outsell—and by a wide 
margin—all other women’s magazines. 


No. 1 in advertising 


—Advertisers continue to invest more money—and by a wide margin— 
in the Journal than in any other women’s magazine. The first quarter 
of 1958 was the biggest on record! 


No. 1 in important P.1.B. classifications 
To name a few—Toiletries & Toilet Goods... Drugs & Remedies... Food 
& Food Products...Household Furnishings...Soap, Cleansers & Polishes. 


No. 1 in merchandising 


—Ladies’ Home Journal continues to lead in merchandising services 
for grocery, drug, appliance, home-furnishings, jewelry and depart- 
ment stores. In the grocery field, for instance, the Bell Ringer is the 
most widely used advertising and promotion service in the industry! 


You’re No.1 in her mind 
when you’re in her No. 1 magazine 


“JOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 


*Publisher’s estimate 

















The New Yorker is directed toward articulate, afluent and respon 


families who live in the better residential sections, shop the top s 


This is one of the reasons why The New Yorker advertiser attains* res 


: 


*The New Yorker sells quality in quantity, from coast to coast. 





@ 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Las Angeles, Atlanta, London 
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